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TO LET—WITH A PROSPECT. 


’Tis indeed a grievous pity 
Widow !5weet is left alone, 

With a villa near the city, 

House and furniture her own. 
Widow Sweet is young and protty? 

Eyes and hair as black as jet; 
She’s consider’d wise and witty, 
And apartments has to let. 

Charming lodgings furnish’d neatly, 
With a pleasant prospect, too ; 
Widow Sweet has learnt completely 
How the taste of Brown to woo ; 


If they suit him, time shall fleetly 
Pass away without regret, 

And she’ll evermore discreetly 
Bless the day that they were let. 

Widow Sweet has now decided 
Soon to change her lonely state; 

Mr. Brown the truth confided 
That he wants a loving mate. 

Now she says, “ By me bo guided 
If a husband you would get; 

Buy a printed bill as I did, 

With ‘ Apartments to be let.’ ” 

E. T. W. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


THE WIDOW. 


Edith Greyson was a widow! Very sad is the sound of that word; it tells 
us of blighted affections, trials, and sorrows, that none but they who have 
quaffed the bitter dregs of separation can appreciate. A widow! The death- 
knell of hope and love comes booming heavily across the heart, and the 
tear-drop trembles upon the eyelid, as we glance at the pale face and sable 
robes of her who is left to tread life’s pathway alone; for it is a rough and 
thorny one for her who has no strong, loving arm to support, no cheerful 
voice to encourage, no warm, throbbing breast, upon which to press the 
aching head. 

Edith Greyson was a widow, indeed; and, as she pressed her small, 
white fingers upon her brow, and stood thoughtfully by the side of the little 
crib, where nestled her rosy boy of three summers, the tear-drops fell thick 
and fast upon the face of the little sleeper, and told of sorrow ; for Edith had 
loved with all the fervent affection of a trusting heart him who, two years 
before, pressed his last kiss of love upon her lips on the morning that he went 
forth to struggle manfully in his toilsome vocation, and was brought home a 
corpse. 

Poor Edith! The shadows which fell upon her cottage home were dark ; 
the only ray of sunshine was her baby boy; and, as she clasped him to her 
throbbing heart, she prayed for life, that she might live for him alone. He 
was very beautiful, and as weeks and months passed by, the poignancy of 
her grief subsided, and the tendrils of affection, which death had so rudely 
wrenched asunder, twined more closely around her child. He was her all. 

Mrs. Greyson had been reared in the lap of luxury; and when she gave 
herself a young, gay bride to William Greyson, it was in direct opposition to 
the will of her uncle, who adopted her, when an orphan, as his own child, 
and she was an alien to his house during her married life: but'now that 
the cause of his resentment was gone, he welcomed again his niece and her 
baby to his home. The little Willie soon became his pet, and the eye of 
his mother brightened as she saw, day by day, how strongly the old man’s 
affections were centring around her fatherless boy. She loved her uncle; but 
she knew that, in order to be happy, his will must be her law. It was two 
years since Edith had returned to her childhood’s home, and the memory of 
her husband was as bright, and her love as fervent, as when she parted the 
raven curls from his brow, where the death chills had gathered, and the glad 
voice was stilled for ever. * 

The shades of night had gathered round the luxurious home where she now 
dwelt. The folds of the rich damask curtains hung heavily over the spacious 
windows, and the bright fires cast a pleasant light around the elegantly 
furnished apartment. Her boy lay upon the sofa by her side, while her 
fingers were threading the glossy curls which half concealed the little face 
that rested upon her knee. Memory was busy with the past, and, as she 
gazed upon the little one, she tried to trace some resemblance to him whose 
name he bore, her loved and lost one. Her uncle opened the door. So busily 
had she been engaged in her retrospection that she heeded not his approach. 
Seating himself by the glowing fire, in his luxurious chair, he turned to his 
niece with a smile, “ Dreaming again, Edith ? ” said lie. “ That is a bad 
habit for one so young as you are; it makes you melancholy. The future is 
bright before you.” 

A heavy sigh was the only response, for Edith’s future was darkened. 

“ Robert Ellerton has returned from Australia,” continued her uncle. “ He 
has not only made a nan*, but a fortune, since he left us, and he brings back 
the same warm, free heart that he carried away with him. He is a fine 
young gentleman.” 

“His mother and sisters will rejoice at his return,” said Edith. “Poor 
Mrs. Ellerton has pined for him sadly; but I fear she will not enjoy his 
society long.” 

“ Yes, I hear she is failing fast,” said her uncle; “ but I am glad Robert 
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is come back. By the way, Edith, I have brought you home a present, and 
one for Willie, too. Why, the little rogue is asleep! ” And, taking the 
little sleeper in his arms, he playfully tossed a package into his mother’s lap, 
who mechanically untied the string which fastened the paper folds. A beau¬ 
tiful light silk unrolled from the paper, and fell upon the sofa. 

“This is not for me, uncle,” said Edith. “You know I do not wear 
colours.” 

“ I know you have not, Edith,” replied her uncle. “ But your sables are 
rusty, and it is time they were laid aside; two years is long enough to suit 
the most fastidious taste or conscience either. No tears, Edith. The time 
must come ; and as well now as ever. You must have the dress made up to 
suit my taste; and here is this for my pet.” And he shook open a bright 
crimson velvet, and tossed it over the chubby form. “ I have indulged you 
a long time. I want to forget the past, and have you yourself once more.” 

“ That cannot be, dear uncle,” said Edith, glancing at her child. 

“ No, Edith; that is a token, to be sure, that we none of us can or wish to 
forget,” said her uncle. “ But I insist upon it that you lay aside that ever¬ 
lasting black. I will choose you some other dresses, and you must send for 
Rachel Simmonds to make them up for you.” 

Edith knew that remonstrance would be useless ; and it was with a heavy 
heart and tearful face that she bore her little boy to her chamber that night. 
It was a hard struggle for her loving heart to lay aside the outward signs of 
her sorrow ; for the young, gentle widow was a sincere mourner. 

* * * * * * 

There was a bright fire burning in the cosy parlour of Mrs. Ellerton, the 
thin white curtains were drawn across the windows, and the sofa was wheeled 
up before the fire—the arm-chair that occupied the corner was comfortable. 
Two young girls were employed with their needles, while a young man, with 
a really foreign air, was lounging upon the sofa, opposite to where his mother 
was bolstered up with snowy pillows in the easy-chair, which had been 
arranged by the hands of love. The lighted lamp shed a mellow light over 
the happy group. Mrs. Ellerton had for months been an invalid, and it was 
at her earnest request that her only son had been summoned home, that she 
might look upon his face once again upon earth. Years before, her husband 
had died, leaving but a small income for the support of his little family ; but, 
by the strictest economy, she had educated her children, and still retained and 
resided in the home of her youth. It was a great affliction to her when her 
son left his home; for a long time she would not consent to his leaving her; 
and not till Robert had frequently urged and argued with her, did he wring a 
reluctant acquiescence to his plans. But he was safely returned, bearing with 
him all that a mother’s heart could desire for her only son. Wealth and fame 
were his; but still she saw that he was not happy. 

“ I wonder where Mrs. Greyson is ; she has not called in for a long time,” 
said Anne Ellerton, as she rearranged her mother’s pillows, and re-seated 
herself at the table. “ She should have been one of the first to welcomo 
Robert home, for he was one of her husband’s particular friends. I will ca* 
in the morning, and see what has become of her.” 

It was well that Anne did not look up from her work to note the expression 
upon her brother’s face, as she mentioned Mrs. Greyson’s name; but her 
mother did, and it roused a train of thought which was not altogether 
pleasant, for she had always secretly believed that Edith’s marriage had more 
to do with Robert’s absence than he was willing to admit, even to her. 

After a moment’s pause he inquired, with au indifferent voice, “Where 
does Mrs. Greyson live now ? ” 

His mother replied, with a smile, “ At her uncle’s; he took her home 
immediately after her husband’s funeral, and it is rumoured that he will 
make little Willie his heir.” 

“ Had Edith Greyson a child ? ” asked Robert. “You never mentioned it 
in your letters.” 

“Oh yes, Robert,” said his sister; “he is one of the sweetest little fellows 
in the world.” 

“ How long is it since Greyson died ? ” he asked. 

“ Somewhat more than two years,” was the reply. “ Edith is quite incon¬ 
solable.” 

“ Of course,” said Robert; “ that was a love-match, you know; there are 
but precious few such in this world of ours. I presume no one ever doubted 
for a moment that Edith Layton loved her husband; the fact of her niarryiug 
him was convincing proof.” 

“ There was a great disparity between them, I conclude,” said Mrs. 
Ellerton. “ Mr. Layton was exceedingly angry, and never spoke to his niece 
till after Greyson’s death.” 

“ Well, he did not live long to enjoy the society of his sweet wife,” said 
Robert. “Does the boy resemble Greyson or his mother? They were both 
handsome, I remember.” 

“He is the image of his mother,” said Anne. “By the way, Ellen,” she 
added, turning to her sister, “they mentioned, when I was at the dressmaker’s, 
that Edith was going to lay aside her weeds this winter.” 
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“ Impossible! ” said Ellen. “ Why, I have heard her often say she should 
always wear them.” 

“I remember it” said Anne; “ but Rachel Simmohds had just returned 
from Mr. Lay ton’s,’and she had a number of dresses, de laines, and muslins, 
and one splendid light brocade; but she mentioned that Edith said it was 
only in compliance with her uncle’s wishes that she consented to lay aside the 
badges of widowhood, and she seemed very sad in doing it.” 

“I do not think there is any necessity for her wearing any outward 
symbols to denote her sorrow at her bereavement,” said Ellen. 

J “ No, girls; Mrs. Greyson has mourned most sincerely her husband’s 
untimely death,” said their mother. “ We all understand that Mr. Layton is 
arbitrary in his will, and I wonder more that he permitted Edith to dress in 
black so long than that he requires her to lay it aside now, for he disliked her 
husband so much.” 

“Well, I think, if you are able to be left with Ellen, I will call to¬ 
morrow,” said Anne, “for I want to see her in weeds once more—she looked 
so lovely. Will you accompany me, Robert ? If I remember rightly, Edith j 
was formerly a sweetheart of yours. I used to read some pathetic poetry 
inscribed to Miss E. L.” 

“ Hush, Anne; let bygones alone,” said Mrs. Eller ton, in alarm. 

“Never mind, mother,” said Eobert, “ time cures all such wounds ; I am 
perfectly heart-whole now. Anne has a very tenacious memory; I wonder 
if she remembers how to conjugate her verbs as well as she remembers my 
poetry?” 

“Well,” said Anne, “perhaps I can tell what tense ‘he did love’ is in 
better than I can * ho will love,’ for I believe that Eobert never thumbed his 
grammar so far as to find even ‘he may love.’ Have you, sir bachelor ?” 

“I shall not make you my confessor at present, Anne,” he replied; “but I 
will venture to call with you at Mr. Layton’s, if that will do for penance. I 
met the old gentleman to-day, and he gave me a hearty invitation.” 

“Take care of the conjugation of your verbs, Eobert,” said Anne; “I 
shall remember that you call it doing penance to call on sweet Edith Greyson.” 

“ Oh, Anne, you are just like the rest of womankind,” said her brother, 
“ doing what you ought not to do, and leaving undone what you ought to do.” 

“No, Eobert, you must leave off the last part of your sentence,” said his 
mother; “ for Anne is very particular in her duties; she is a good daughter.” 

“ I know it well,” he replied; “but, from what our young curate told me 
to-day, I am inclined to think that he does not believe the last part of the 
sentence ought to be left out. Don’t run away, Anne, for I am fully deter¬ 
mined to give a bride to the parson before many months.” 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Ellerton and his sister called at Mr. Layton’s, and Edith met them 
with the frank cordiality of former days; and Eobert could hardly believe 
that five years had passed since he had seen her last. The only change 
perceptible was a shadow upon her brow, that told plainly of heart-trials; 
but she often alluded to former days ; and, although a smile rested upon her 
lips, the teardrops would glisten unbidden in her eyes. Miss Ellerton inquired 
for Willie. 

“ He is gone out for a ride with his uncle,” replied Mrs. Greyson. “ He 
is the merriest little elf, Mr. Ellerton, you ever saw; he has his father’s 
joyous disposition.” 

“ And his mother’s face,” said Anne, rising, and walking to the window. 
“But here the birdie comes; and say, Eobert, if you over saw a better 
miniature.” 

A most beautiful child, certainly, wasjhe gladsome boy who bounded across 
the room and sprang into his mother’s arras to receive her welcome kiss; and 
so thought Eobert Ellerton, as he coaxed him to leave his mother’s side, and 
drew him upon his knee, and parted the golden curls from off the fair, sunny 
brow. He felt that his sister’s eye was fastened upon him, and he was not 
quite sure that he was as heart-whole as he had boasted himself to be the 
evening before; for he could not but acknowledge that the young widow of 
his youthful friend had stirred emotions in his bosom that he had thought had 
been quenched for ever ; and it was with unfeigned pleasure that he received 
Mr. Layton’s hearty invitation. 

“ Never mind ceremony with us, Mr. Ellerton,” said Mr. Layton; “ we are 
old friends, you remember. Edith here is somewhat troubled with the blues 
just now, but she will soon get over them, I trust. It will be a work of 
charity in you to help her to drive them away.” 

“I will not tax Mr. Ellerton’s charity in my behalf, uncle,” she replied. 

“ I remember his invalid mother must have a prior claim.” 

“I shall be happy to accept Mr. Layton’s invitation,” said Eobert, “and 
shall sincerely regret if my return should banish such a comfort from my poor 
mother as she tells me Mrs, Greyson has been ever since her confinement to 
the house.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Greyson, mother complains of your neglect lately,” said Anne. 

“ Tell her from me, Anne, that I have not forgotten her,” said Mrs. 
Greyson. 

“Just call and deliver your message yourself,” said Anne, smilingly, “for 
I am so heedless I know I shall forget it—you will know then that it is done 
correctly. I wish you would let me carry. Willie off with me. Mother says 
it is like a ray of sunshine to see his sweet merry face in her room.” 

“ But he is so noisy, Anne! ” said Mrs. Greyson. “He may disturb her; she 
is so weak.” 

“ Not in the least,” said Anne, “ if mamma will let him go.” 

The little fellow bounded away to find his hat, and quickly returned to 
her side. 

“He is very fond of you, Anne,” said Mrs. Greyson. “Willie must be a 
good boy.” 

A tear glistened in her eye as she pressed a kiss upon his lips. He was 
her all; and none save those who, like her, have drunk the bitterest dregs of 
sorrow, can tell how the heart loves those whom death has left behind. 

“ I do not think your penance was very severe, Eobert,” said his sister, as 


they returned home with little Willie walking between them, with a tiny hand 
clasped in one of each. “ Eeally, judging from your face, I should think you 
were enjoying perfect absolution after confession,’* 

“ Come, Anne, a truce,” said her brother ; “ or I shall needs call the parson 
to absolve you from the sin of tormenting and mischief-making.” 

“ Honestly, now, Eobert, what do you think of Mrs. Greyson ? ” asked 
Anne. 

“I think that Edith Layton was the bud, and Mrs. Greyson the flower,” he 
replied. 

Very frequent were the calls that Eobert Ellerton made at Mr. Layton’s ; 
but, as he was generally accompanied by one of his sisters, Edith never for a 
moment thought of appropriating them especially to herself; and he found 
that his own heart was becoming deeply interested in the young widow, while 
he was confident that she bestowed no thought or attention upon him, other 
than as the brother of her intimate friend, and a favourite companion of her 
lamented husband. Mr. Layton evidently viewed his calls as the harbinger 
of a change in Edith’s prospects, and spared no pains to insinuate little 
Willie into the graoes of his young friend, who already began to love the 
little prattler for his own sake, as he had done from the first for that of his 
mother and father. 

Edith had laid aside her mourning, and the plain soft colours she now wore 
added to her loveliness. It was with an anxious eye that Mrs. Ellerton watched 
the course which events seemed likely to take. She loved the gentle Edith 
next to her own fair daughters, and would gladly have seen her idolised boy 
wedded to one so good and true; but still sho doubted the event. She knew 
that her own health was rapidly failing, and she was solicitous that Eohert 
should permanently settle at or near home, so that his sisters might have a 
home under his roof when she had passed away. 

Six months after Edith had laid aside her mourning, her uncle met her at 
the dinner-table, with a smile of satisfaction beaming upon his countenance. 

“ So, Edith,” said he, “ I am to be the last one to whom the news of your 
approaching marriage is to be confided. But allow me to congratulate you 
upon your choice.” 

“ Uncle, what do you mean ? ” gasped the poor girl, with a face as colour¬ 
less as chiselled marble. “ My marriage! ” 

“Why, yes, Edith,” said her uncle. “ Every one supposes you are engaged 
to Mr. Ellerton.” 

“ It is not so,” she replied; “ and I never even thought of it. He was my 
husband’s friend.” 

“And will probably be his successor,” said Mr. Layton. “I certainly 
know of no reason why you should not accept of so rare a chance.” 

“ I shall never marry again,” said Edith. “ I respect and esteem Mr. 
Ellerton as a friend; but my heart is in the grave.” 

“Nonsense! ” said her uncle. “ You were never going to lay aside your 
mourning; yet we see-” 

“I did that to please you, uncle,” she said, interrupting him. 

“ And very probably will marry again for the same good reason,” said the 
old gentleman. “ You are too old, Edith, not to see the wisdom of such an 
arrangement.” 

“ Spare me, uncle,” said Edith. “ I cannot think of it. Let me live with 
you.” 

“Edith, you must lay aside your whimsical sentimentality,” said Mr. 
Layton, seriously; “and, if you would escape my censure, you will make up 
your mind to accept Mr. Ellerton’s proposals.” 

“He has made none,” she replied; “and I sincerely hope has never 
thought of doing so.” 

“ Well, he has,” said her unole; “ you may depend upon that.” 

Mrs. Greyson left the table with trembling steps, and sought her chamber. 
This, then, was the end. 

******* 

A month had passed away, and Edith had not met the Ellertons. She had 
purposely avoided them; and when they called, she pleaded some excuse 
for not receiving them. A frown rested upon her unole’s brow, but no 
further reference was made to the subject. Mrs. Ellerton was failing gradu¬ 
ally, but surely ; she often inquired for Mrs. Greyson; and a shadow rested 
upon all their hearts. For some days her daughters had not made an effort 
to see their friend, and their increasing anxiety for their mother partially 
diverted their thoughts from her, save when the saddened brow of their 
brother brought the subject to their minds. Even he strove to banish the 
thoughW>f Edith, and he often stood gazing upon the thin face of his much¬ 
loved mother. She had been growing much weaker, and it was evident 
would soon pass away. A carriage dashed along the pavement at a fearful 
speed, and the group turned towards the window. In it was Mr. Layton, and 
the widow’s child was by his side. Dear Willie! One more dreadful spring, 
and the horse cleared himself from the carriage and flew rather than ran down 
the street. 

Mr. Ellerton sprang from the house, and caught the little quivering form 
in his arms. 

“ Mamma! ” murmured the child. 

With a rapid step Mr. Ellerton bore his precious burden towards Mr. 
Layton’s residence, while the insensible form of Mr. Layton followed, borne 
by the group which speedily gathered around. With a quick step Anne passed 
her brother, and ran hurriedly up the steps and flew into Edith’s room, while 
her blanched cheek brought terror to the fond mother’s heart. 

Poor Edith! She shed no tears as she took her boy from the arms that so 
tenderly brought the little form; and, as she pres*d him to her heart, she 
knew he must die. One warm kiss upon those parted lips, and the little hand 
pressed upon her cheek ; one struggle, and Edith was all alone! “ He was 

her only child, and she a widow.” 

That night was a sorrowful one to that household. Edith composed the 
little limbs to their last rest, and pressed the lids over those once laughing 
eyes* Robert Ellerton stood by her side, and how gladly would he have 
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folded her to his heart and soothed her great sorrow! Anne remained by her 
till recalled to her mother. Mr. Layton remained till morning insensible, 
and when at last he roused from his lethargy, he called for his niece. Mr. 
Ellerton supported her to his couch. His eye brightened as he saw them, and 
his lips moved. 

“Willie is in Heaven!” he murmured. “Poor girl, all alone! God 
bless you both.” 

When the morning’s sun broke in glory from the east its rays fell upon 
the old man’s form robed in the habiliments of the grave. That night 
Mrs. Ellerton, too, was called to rest. 

******* 

“ I do not ask you, Edith, to give me the love you bore to Mr. Greyson,” 
said Robert Ellerton; “ but I asK for a place in your esteem, for the privilege 
of protecting you and cheering your loneliness. Long and anxiously have I 
waited; and now may I not hope ? I will not speak of the time when, years 
ago, I worshipped from afar, and saw my idol placed upon another’s shrine. 
In distant lands I sought to forget my heart’s ideal, but in vain. I returned 
home, and found you free. Hope again budded in my breast, only to be 
crushed by your coldness; your heart was bound up in your darling boy. 
I blamed you not, but loved you more, that you so cherished the memory of 
your husband. I mourned over your dear Willie, as if he had been my own; 
and now months have passed ere I have ventured to plead for a place in your 
heart. I do not ask you to forget aught your heart holds dear; I only crave 
the love you can spare.” 

She placed her hand in his, and he drew her to his bosom. 

“My own for ever,” said Robert. “Heaven deal with me as I do by you ! ” 

“ Yours on earth,” she returned. “ In Heaven, they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels.” 

“ I loved William Greyson, too,” said Robert; and it is no grief to me that 
you so fondly remember him to whom you plighted your heart’s first love. 
Speak to me freely of him, and never fear that my heart will chide you, my 
own Edith!” J y 

But a few weeks from that night a bridal party alighted at the porch of 
Camberwell church. There was a shadow resting upon the sweet face of the 
bride, but the fond glance of her husband that met her saddened eye chased it 
away. Edith’s eye glanced towards a little tomb seen through the opened 
door oil the opposite side. It merely bore the initials W. G. “ Gone home ” 
was carved underneath; and above was sculptured a kneeling child in the 
attitude of prayer. 

“ Our Willie,” said the happy husband, as he drew his gentle bride to the 
little mound. 

“You did this?” said she, inquiringly, as she traced the familiar linea¬ 
ments in the exquisite sculpture. 

“Yes,” he replied; “for your sake, and that of the cherub whom it 
represents.” 

“ God bless you, my husband! ” said Edith. 

****** 

Years have passed since the widow’s bridal, and who shall say that the 
solemn vow which she breathed to love and cherish Robert Ellerton was not 
as fervent and true as that which bound her to the heart of William Greyson ? 

Rosy cheeks and bright eyes gladden the household of the Ellertons; and, 
when they gather round the hearthstone in the still twilight, their mother’s 
eye brightens with pleasure as her husband tells the boys of their dear brother 
Willie who is now an angel in heaven. L. L. 


COO MBE L ACY. 

Chapter III. 

Six weeks passed. It was a cold late spring with prevailing easterly winds. 
The child, so mysteriously left to the care of Miss Lydia Macintosh, shivered 
like an exotic plant at every breath of air, so fire was obliged to be kept up 
night and day; and she could take so little food at a time that it was neces¬ 
sary to administer something nutritious or strengthening every hour. Mr. 
Galen visited her twice a day, and wondered, since she made such slight pro¬ 
gress, that she had lasted out so long. Latterly, a very painful idea had taken 
possession of his mind, which was, that she was not only extremely delicate in 
body, but that she was weak also in intellect, imbecile, idiotic; and this 
impression increased daily as he watched her lying on the couch with dull 
immovable features and half closed eyes. But he kept his fears to himself, 
not daring to hint them to Miss Lydia, who with Cicely had grown excessively 
fond of the little patient sufferer. Patient! the doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
Gladly would he have heard that she was petulant or passionate, and hailed 
with joy a fretfulness that found its vent in tears. All his attempts to amuse 
her by voice and action had been unavailing; the toys he had brought met 
with no better success; but chance accomplished what he had striven in vain 
to effect. 

One day he entered, leaving the door unfastened; she was on the sofa 
opposite, in her usual listless attitude, which his presence or anything else never 
disturbed. Suddenly he saw the heavy lids raised and her gaze become fixed 
on the door, and he glanced in the same direction to ascertain the cause. 

Miss Lydia had a favourite cat, which was in the habit of coming to her bed¬ 
room to drink, if accidentally shut up in the house. Dotty was a beautiful 
creature, almost as large as a lamb, his skin was loose with long soft fur, 
purely white except some Hack and grey spots over the back and head. On 
the present occasion he felt thirsty, and finding all the lower doors closed, 
bethought him of his old resource. Dotty turned his head neither to the right 
nor left, but walked straight to the washstand where the ewer was standing on 
the lower shelf; it had not been filled that morning, and the water was not 
within reach of his tongue. He tried at different places round the edge, but 
failing to obtain it, sat deliberately down close to the jug and put in his paw, 
which he licked dry and again inserted in like manner. 
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There was no want of intelligence in the child’s countenance then as she 
cried, “ Funny, funny,” and running feebly across the room, she put her wasted 
arms round the cat, exclaiming “ Pretty pussy, pretty pussy! ” 

It was fortunate Dotty was so gentle and complying, for from that hour he 
could scarcely be said, to have a will of his own. The little girl would not 
suffer him out of her sight, and was constantly chattering to him in her lisping 
accents, “ Milly ’ove ou, Milly ’ove ou dearly. Dotty wants some milled 
Give Milly bead and keam for Dotty.” 

In. feeding the cat the child gradually began to feed herself, and it was 
amusing to see her putting one spoonful into Dotty’s.plate and the next into 
her own mouth. He seemed to understand the arrangement perfectly well, 
and purred his approbation whilst waiting his turn. 

At length the weather became warmer, and Milly, as she called herself, 
was permitted to be carried down-stairs, and at length to* take an airing. A 
perambulator was obtained, and hour after hour, on bright sunny days^ Miss 
Lydia might be seen wheeling the little maiden and her pussy up and down the 
garden walk. Then she grew strong enough to walk about, and to dispense 
with medicine and the visits of the kind doctor. Miss Lydia felt her heart 
swell with gratitude and joy Avhen she paid his bill, and looking on the 
smiling face beside her, contrasted it with what it had been three months 
before. Nor did she fail to remember that her thanksgivings were due to a 
Higher Power, and whilst offering them up she prayed that she might be 
faithful to her charge, and enabled to train her up in that wisdom, “Whose 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 

She was, as she had said, quite unacquainted with children’s ways, and 
knew not how to talk to them; but there were subjects of mutual interest 
which became a bond of union between them. Miss Lydia was in the habit of 
going into the farm-yard of a morning whilst the cows were being milked, and 
one of Milly’s chief pleasures was to be taken up into her arms, and allowed 
to give Golden Cup’s granddaughter a cabbage leaf; then she had a cup of 
new milk out of Cicely’s can, which always tasted sweeter than any she drank 
at other times; she had the fun, too, of seeing Dotty wet his whiskers in 
order to lap the little drop she left behind. 

Miss Lydia was very fond of poetry, especially that of a sacred character, 
and knew by heart a vast number of simple hymns, as Avell as fugitive pieces 
by Mrs. Hemans and Wordsworth; and Milly was never weary of hearing, or 
she of repeating them. There was one in particular that struck the child’s 
fancy, beginning with— 

I met a little cottage girl , 

She was seven years old, she said; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl , 

That cluster'd round her head. 

Brothers and sisters , little maid , 

How many may you he ? 

How many ?—Seven in all , she said , 

And wondering , look'd at me. 

Autumn came with its golden grain, purple fruit, and ro3y apples ; but the 
warmth and sunshine that had ripened all these into perfection had brought 
only the faintest tinge of colour to Milly’s cheek; yet her skin, Mr. Galen 
affirmed, was clearer, her flesh more firm, whilst, from a dejected, stupid¬ 
looking child, she had become remarkably intelligent and active. Delicate 
she still was, for an illness like hers was not to be soon overcome; but on the 
whole, the doctor was very well pleased with her appearance, and made a 
point of coming to see her once a week, when he would stroke her brown curls, 
and promise to bring her a husband some fine day. 

It chanced that Miss Lydia had some business to settle with a farmer who 
lived a short distance from the village on the Coombe Lacy road. Cicely 
was helping the washerwoman, and too busy to take care of Milly; therefore, 
Miss Lydia tried to coax the child to accompany her, a difficult matter, for 
she had never yet prevailed upon her to go further than her favourite would 
follow—in other words, beyond the bridge. 

For a long while Milly withstood all the proffered inducements, until she 
fortunately remembered that Farmer Plowden had a peacock, and the little 
girl could not resist her desire of seeing the bird that had a tail of such 
beautiful feathers as the one which Richard had given her. She looked at the 
feather and she looked at the cat several times before she could come to a 
decision, then, explaining to the latter the reason of her departure, and 
promising to be back soon, she suffered herself to be dressed and led away 
without further delay or resistance. 

Her strange advent amongst them had been a matter of general interest, 
wonder, and speculation in the whole neighbourhood—old and young, high 
and low, had talked the subject over, until there was nothing left to be heard 
or told. As yet, however, she had not been seen, and many a granny, 
unwilling to lose so good an opportunity of gratifying her curiosity, hobbled 
to her cottage door, whilst wives and children, with more activity, ran to 
meet and bob a curtsey in their path. 

Miss Lydia was afraid this ill-timed civility would terrify or disconcert her 
companion ; but Milly was not a bit shy, and only opened her large eyes the 
wider and squeezed Miss Lydia’s fingers the tighter as she returned them 
stare for stare. But her mind was set upon the peacock, the wonderful bird 
that could draw his long tail after him upon the ground, or spread it like a 
fan over his back. And Milly was not disappointed in her expectations, for 
the day was fine, and the vain bird, as if conscious of her admiration, proudly 
strutted about in the sun, and exhibited himself in every possible way. So 
unbounded was her delight that Miss Lydia feared there would be no getting 
her away again; but after Milly had made several unsuccessful attempts to be 
sociable, and found her overtures disregarded, she declared that she loved 
Dotty a great deal the best, though he wasn’t half so smart. 

Of course Miss Lydia had to carry Milly a great part of the way, but now 
that they were crossing some fields that led to the church and Rectory, Milly 
wanted to be on her feet again, and scarcely had her wish been complied with 
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Chapter IV, 

The churchyard of Coombe Lacy was separated from the green by a 
turnstile and flight of some half dozen stone steps; on the highest of these 
a man was seated, who by his appearance would be taken for a pedlar. An 
old rusty wide-awake was slouched so low over his forehead that his eyes 
were barely visible, and for better security against wind or accident tied under 
his chin with a blue cotton handkerchief, the great bow and ends of which 
were buried in the immense quantity of grizzled hair that covered the lower 
part of his face. A long, light-coloured great coat, with capes reaching to the 
elbow, was buttoned tightly round him, and his legs encased in a pair of top- 
boots that had long since seen their best days. A box of considerable 
dimensions was strapped to his shoulders, which he unbuckled as Miss Lydia 
approached, and placed on the ground, whilst he busied himself in displaying 
its contents to the best advantage. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself, my good man. I don’t want anything in 
your way, I assure you,” cried the kind lady, who knew her own weakness, 
and dreaded being importuned to purchase a lot of rubbish for which she had 
no use. 

“ Shure an’ it’s no throuble at all, at all,” replied the man, in a strong 
Irish brogue, “it’s mee trade, and gratest pleasure in life to show these 
illigant things to the genthray, and it nades but half an eye to disciver that 
yer ladyship’s honour belongs to the quality.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” began his unwilling listener; but the man 
unheeding her protestations went on. 

“ It’s meeself can percaive yez have the kind heart and the ginerous hand. 
But the pride o’ the O’liourkes o’ Blarney goes with the blood, and there’s 
too much o’ it left in poor Phelim yet to permit o’ his axing charity; but if 
yer ladyship would condescend to lighten my pack, and help me to turn an 
honest penny, it’s a good and noble actshun ye’d be doing, and Saint Pathrick 
would reward yez for it.” 

The pedlar and his commodities occupied the whole of the upper step; it was 
therefore impossible to get by without his moving, and it was very evident he 
would not relinquish the advantages of his position until his demands were 
complied with. Miss Lydia cast a cursory glance over his stock to see what 
article would be the least objectionable, but even in this particular she could 
not have her way, as the man would persist in choosing for her. 

“ Now here’s a pair o’ razors, mee lady, as good as ever were manufactured 
in Sheffield,” said he. “ Yez shall have ’em a rale bargain. Two-and-six- 
pence, case included; that’s dirt cheap. It’ll be a purty prisent for the 
masther, who’ll prize ’em, I’ll be bound, and find ’em go as smoothly over his 
chin as butther in a frying-pan. Or maybe ye’d prafer a knife. Here’s one 
jist suited to yez, wi’ two blades; a big one, fit for pruning trees and cutting 
roses, and a small one at the other end that’ll mend a pen, if so be ye use a 
quill, if not, I’ve got lots o’ steel o’ first-rate quality, that’ll go by themselves 
a’most, ’specially over the paper they’ve been accustomed to travel with.” 

It was useless to contend against such a tongue as that, and in the end, Miss 
Lydia found herself in possession of a pair of scissors, a corkscrew, and a pot of 
lard, yclept bear’s grease, in exchange for five bright new shillings; but the 
pedlar was not yet satisfied with his afternoon’s work, and catching sight of 
Milly, who, up to this time had been behind Miss Lydia’s gown, proposed 
exhibiting some purty toys for her inspection. In vain the lady said the 
little girl was not fond of toys; the man went on diving into the lower 
recesses of his pack, as though he heard her not. 

“Never fear,” said he; “I shall plaze the little lady bymbyc. Lookec, 
here’s a purty craythur like yoursel’, only rayther more red in the cheeks; 
what, don’t she like the dolly? then us’ll find something else. There’s a 
sodger in his red coat. Ah ! I thought she’d like that; all the maidens love 
sodgers—and what else have I got ? a donkey, a screeching parrot, and an 
elephant-” 

“ Heg-e-fung! Heg-e-fung ! ” cried the child, hugging the soldier in one 
hand, and clutching the elephant with the other, kissing them alternately in 
evident delight, and to the man’s equally evident satisfaction. 

“ There, I thought I could shute the darlint’s taste,” said he; “ and 
meeself s the man that’s done it. Mamma shall have ’em for a thrifle, as she 
pays ready money. I’ll take half-a-crown a-piece, for a quick penny is betther 
than a slow saxpence.” 

That was not the last ten shillings Phelim O’Rourke contrived to wheedle 
out of Miss Lydia Macintosh’s purse, for every spring and autumn he visited 
the village, in his regular rounds, he said, and never failed to get an interview 
with the good lady and her charge, either at home or abroad, though she 
tried to avoid him by every means in her power. Not that there was any- 
1 thing repulsive in his countenance or manner; for the former was open, kindly 
and good-humoured, so far as could be seen, the latter perfectly respectful, 
with, may be, a tinge of reverence. Still, the good lady could not divest her¬ 
self of an idea that he was playing her off—making a tool of her; and she 
viewed him, and the singular apparel he always wore, which never appeared 
to wear out altogether, though it had so long been in a failing condition, with 
an undcfinable sensation of fear, weakness, and superstition, 

| Eight years had now glided by, eight uneventful years, that contained no 
1 incident worth recording, if we except one circumstance that happened soon 
after the walk before described. 

Lady Eleanor Latham called at "Willow Cottage one morning, and made 
herself so perfectly charming, that somehow or other—Miss Lydia never could 
tell how it came to pass—the two ladies became quite on friendly terms, and 
met twice or thrice a week at the cottage or the hall. Of course the villagers 
talked a great deal about it, and held Miss Lydia in double their former 
estimation; and to Mr. and Mrs. Templeton this sudden and unaccountable 
intimacy was a matter of much surprise and conjecture. 

Milly was soon quite at home at Coombe Lacy, and greatly preferred being 
there, where she had companions of her own age in the little Ellen, and dear 
Percy, who showed her such beautiful pictures, and always took her part 
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when the Templeton hoys were too rough and teasing. Sir Brian, who 
loved children at his heart, was a frequent spectator at their games, and 
occasionally took part in the sport, laughed heartily as the little fairy would 
escape from her pursuers, and fly like a timid hare into Percival’s arms, whence 
with a feeling of safety she would look triumphantly at them, whilst her 
blue eyes danced for joy, and her round cheeks glowed like roses amid her 
auburn curls. 

Once, in the early stage of their intimacy, Lady Eleanor had delicately 
hinted to Miss Lydia, that if she found her charge troublesome, the baronet 
would take the responsibility of bringing her up upon himself. Miss Lydia 
declared she loved the dear child as if she were her own, and would not part 
with her for the world. If Sir Brian regretted her determination, he gave no 
evidence of it in words or actions; for he always gave her a hearty welcome, 
and treated her with the utmost cordiality and respect. 

Miss Lydia Macintosh had long since remedied the defects of her own early 
education; a column of pounds, shillings, and pence, or a sum in the rule of 
three, would not now present any difficulties to her; and a course of judicious 
reading had made her so well versed in history that she was fully competent 
to undertake the instruction of Milly, particularly as she entered upon the 
task with all the energies of her heart and mind. 

The result was highly satisfactory so far as it went; hut Miss Lydia knew 
nothing of German, and Milly’s French sounded provincial compared with 
Ellen’s pure accentuation acquired from her French governess. This 
Miss Lydia remarked one day, and Lady Eleanor immediately proposed that 
Milly should come for a few hours every day, and take lessons with Ellen in 
German and music. 

The lady of Willow Cottage did not like the idea of parting from her 
darling, even for that short space of time; but as it would be for Milly’s 
benefit, she consented to the arrangement. 

Percival was at Rugby, and just raised to the fifth form, which he was very 
proud of, and scarcely -less so of his proficiency at foot-ball; his bold, generous 
nature made him a great favourite with the boys ; whilst his strict adhesion 
to truth, and steady perseverance, won him the confidence and good opinion of 
the masters. His letters home were regular, and always contained a separate 
message for Milly, whose admiration of his knowledge and talents, conceived 
in their first interview, deepened with every successive vacation, until she 
thought there was not his equal in the whole world. 

One evening the family at the Rectory and Miss Lydia dined at the Park, 
and, as usual, the children, with their governess, made their appearance in the 
drawing-room. Sir Brian, on his entrance, noticing that Milly kept aloof 
from her companions, and that her eyes were red and heavy with recent tears, 
instantly called her to him to learn the cause. 

She obeyed lingeringly; and, whilst on her way, Robert Templeton con¬ 
trived to pass her, and mutter, “ Don’t peach, little ’un, or we’ll make you 
repent it.” 

This threat, with Milly’s reply, “ If I keep silent it won’t be from fear, but 
because Percy says it’s mean to tell tales,” reached the baronet’s ear distinctly. 
He took her on his knee, and tried kisses, coaxing, promises, and finally, 
anger; he could not get her to divulge a syllable, though her heart seemed 
bursting, and large drops rolled down her face, when he set her on the floor, 
and turned away with a wearied and impatient look. 

Ellen, who had been performing some trifling errand for her mamma, 
returned at that minute, and said, “ I’ll tell you, papa, for I do think Godfrey 
and Robert carried their joke too far. Milly has an elephant that she prizes 
above all things; she promised a long time ago to show it to us, but could 
not make up her mind to bring it, lest she should lose it. But the boys went 
to the cottage yesterday, and got Cicely to let them have it upon some 
pretence or other, and now they tease Milly by telling her they have punched 
his sides in, and broken off the trunk, and I don’t know how much more 
mischief they haven’t done to it. And so she has been crying all day.” 

“Oh, you nasty little thing to blab; much good you’ll get by it,” cried 
Godfrey, giving poor Ellen a sharp nudge in her back with his knuckles when 
he saw the matter had attracted his father’s attention, and their “capital 
fun” was likely to be severely punished. 

Mr. Templeton, having ascertained from the boys where the purloined toy 
was secreted, dispatched a servant for it, and sent them from the room in 
disgrace. The severe reprimand and heavy tasks that followed at the Rectory 
were long remembered, and neither of them was ever known to indulge in 
another practical joke, or intentionally give pain to an unoffending companion. 

Milly’s eyes sparkled with delight as the servant brought in her elephant 
upon a salver, whole and uninjured, and advanced towards his master. She 
stretched forth her hand to take it, but Sir Brian anticipated her movement, 
and with an expression of surprise, exclaimed, “ What a beautiful thing! 
Ivory, evidently, and most exquisitely carved. My dear child, where did 
you get it ?” 

Milly looked bewildered, and Miss Lydia related the manner in which 
Phelim O’Rourke had beguiled her into purchasing it. 

“ Bought it of a pedlar for five shillings ? Astonishing! ” cried the baronet. 
“ The fellow must be utterly ignorant of its value—stole it, no doubt. My 
dear lady, how can you encourage such persons ? ” 

“ He is the only person of the sort that I do have any dealings with,” she 
replied, smiling, “ and my patronage is more by compulsion than voluntary. 
He has such a persuasive Irish tongue that there is no getting rid of him.” 

“ If he sells such things as this at the price you name, he would not have 
much difficulty in finding customers,” said the baronet, “for it is of foreign 
workmanship, Chinese or Indian. I should think it might open if we could 
press upon the secret spring.” 

Miss Lydia looked astonished, so did the others who crowded round, whilst 
the baronet examined, pulled, and pushed the tusks and trunk in vain. 

“ I really should not object to such an ornament on the chimney-piece,” said 
Mrs. Templeton. “ Do send the man to the rectory when next he comes, 
Miss Lydia; that is, if he has any thing of the sort to dispose of.” 


“ I was going to explain,” said Miss Lydia, “ that he is not a dealer in 
toys generally, and for some years I have not noticed any in his pack. IIow 
he came by that one, of course, I do not know, but I thought it was made of 
some sort of composition, and took no notice of it. My only inducement in 
buying it was to give Milly pleasure; she caught hold of it the moment she 
saw it, and has continued her affection for it ever since. What struck me as 
being so remarkable at the time was, I remember, that though so young she 
knew what animal it was, and lisped its name as well as her little tongue 
could speak.” 

“ How did you know it was an elephant, Milly ? ” asked Sir Brian, much 
interested in the subject. 

“ I don’t know unless I dreamt it,” she replied. 

“ Dreamt what, let me hear? ” said the baronet. 

“ Why, that it was my own little elephant that uncle gave me,” she replied. 
“ I dreamt that I had lost it, and was so glad to get it again; and then, too, 
I thought I saw a great big black one, such an immense creature, decorated 
wifli such beautiful scarlet cloth and gold fringe, and I cried because my 
little elephant had got no cloak on, and then mamma—mamma I called her, 
but I suppose it was a fairy—tied a piece of blue silk with silver edges round 
its neck, and I was so pleased ! ” 

“How very funny!” said Ellen. “Papa, don’t you think it must be a 
dream, for Milly can never have seen a live elephant, as no wild beast show 
ever comes here, you know.” 

“Did you dream anything else, Milly ?” inquired the baronet, unheeding 
his daughter’s question. 

“ Oh, yes, a long time ago,” she replied, “but it seemed all pain and con¬ 
fusion, for I lost the kind fairy and the blue and silver cloak. Oh, I wish she 
would come again. Do you think she ever will ? ” 

The baronet held her to his heart and kissed her many times as he gave a 
significant smile to his wife. Lady Eleanor returned it, and putting her arm 
round the child, said, “Yes, my dear, I hope and trust she will some day or 
other, so you must go on loving and dreaming of her still. In the mean¬ 
while, Miss Lydia will be the kind fairy who supplies you with everything but 
pumpkin carriages and glass slippers.” 

This speech produced the desired effect, for Milly’s mind reverted to 
Cinderella, and Miss Lydia felt relieved when the incomprehensible talk was 
over, but she readily promised to comply with the baronet’s request, and desire 
the pedlar to call at Coombe Lacy on his next visit. 

It was not many weeks before she had an opportunity of executing this 
commission, and Phelim O’Rourke, for a moment, appeared startled at the 
request; but instantly recovering his composure, he related some wonderful 
story about “ Ould Ireland, the gim of the say, and the anshunt famerly to which 
he belonged,” until he had completely thrown his unsuspecting listener off her 
guard. Then, by a few acutely put questions, he extracted from her every word 
of the conversation that had taken place at the park, the result of which was 
that he never went there, or called at Willow Cottage after that evening. 

Chapter Y. 

Six years passed by without producing any event worth recording; but one 
was approaching which had been anticipated with much pleasure, and was to be 
celebrated with as much pomp and festivity. This was nothing less than the 
coming of age of the young heir apparent. Lord and Lady Carisbrook, their 
son and daughter, were to be present on the occasion, and all the best 
families in the county besides. 

Percival, who had been travelling for the past year through Germany and 
Italy, by chance encountered the Carisbrooks at Florence, and agreed to return 
to England with their party, after spending some weeks at Paris. Her lady¬ 
ship was never so well pleased, and in her proper element, as when participating 
in the pleasures of that gay capital. Mabel Latham on her marriage was 
a simple, affectionate, true-hearted girl, but she was thrown early into the 
vortex of fashionable life by her husband, who was proud of her beauty, and 
weak-minded enough to like it exhibited, as he did his castle, his horses, and 
his magnificent plate, to the gaze of public admiration. 'The beautiful Lady 
Carisbrook was constantly seen at opera, park, and ball, and for some time his 
lordship kept his station by her side, but gradually grew weary of his post and 
sought amusement elsewhere. His wife, who really loved him, and had not 
yet lost all her better nature, felt his desertion bitterly, and remonstrated with 
him on his conduct. He ridiculed her scruples about attending parties without 
his escort; said he was tired of leading such a Darby and Joan life; grew angry 
.at her tears, which he declared were so disfiguring that she had better take his 
advice and stick to comedy in future, for tragedy was not at all in keeping with 
her blonde style of beauty. 

Slighted, humiliated, with her affections thrown back upon herself, Lady 
Carisbrook stifled her feelings, and gave herself wholly up to the world, its 
false glitter and unsatisfying pleasures. Had she listened to the voice of her 
good angel, and opened her heart to the two infants that were left entirely to 
the care of their respective nurses, she would have been a far happier and 
more estimable woman. But such, alas! was not the case; for she had not 
been allowed to perform the earliest and most endearing act of maternity, from 
a fear of her then devoted husband’s, that her health or figure would sustain i 
injury; and so the children had from the hour of their birth been consigned 
to the care of others, and only occasionally brought into the presence of their 
heartless and fashionable parents. 

What a difference there is in children! Some have such pretty, winning ; 
ways, that it is impossible not to love them at first sight; others are so shy, 
awkward, and forbidding in their countenances and manner, that one feels 
repulsed, and unwilling to come in contact with them. Of the latter class 
were the little Carisbrooks. All that could be said of them was that they were 
strong and healthy. 

Even Lord Carisbrook, much as he had desired an heir, did not choose to 
exhibit the rough, large-boned Etonian as his son; nor was the tall, gaunt 
Agatha eyer permitted to be seen in the drawing-room of her beautiful 
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mother. But time did wonders for them both. Adolphus Carisbrook at 
threc-and-twcnty was as handsome a young giant as you would meet with in 
a day’s journey, and the pride of his father’s heart; whilst Agatha was a 
splendid woman, though on a large scale. 

It would he going too far to say Lady Carisbrook was proud, or fond of her 
daughter, for she looked upon her as an incumbrance, which must be got rid 
of as soon as possible. It was, her ladyship remarked,, such an inconceivably 
awkward and disagreeable thing to introduce a girl, head and shoulders taller 
than herself—as her own daughter; her ladyship did not add, though she might 
with truth have done so, especially when it was not till that moment known 
that such a person was in existence. She had kept Agatha in the background 
as long as possible; in fact, the girl was twenty years old before she was 
emancipated from her schoolroom and French governess; and the continental 
tour had been devised by Lady Carisbrook solely to avoid bringing Agatha out 
into society that season in London, though she artfully persuaded his lordship 
that she was only desirous of giving the finishing touch to the girl’s education. 

In her own mind, Lady Carisbrook resolved on getting her daughter 
married, as she would then be presented to the world under another name; 
but the round of extravagance and dissipation in which they lived had so 
reduced Lord Carisbrook’s property, that he could give her but a small dowry; 
therefore it was essential to the honour of the family that she should be united 
to a man of high position and good fortune. But such a one had not come 
forward up to the time that Percival accidentally met them at a picture 
gallery, and recognised Adolphus, who returned his greeting and immediately 
introduced him to his mother and sister; for scarcely any intercourse had been 
kept up between those branches of the family, who, though closely connected 
by blood, were the very antipodes of each other in tastes, feelings, habits, and 
mode of life. 

Lady Carisbrook, however, was a most refined, elegant and fascinating 
woman. Her powers of pleasing were irresistible, when she chose to exert 
them—and she chose to exert them then; so Percival was completely captivated 
by her beauty, animation, and amiability. Her daughter was very inferior to 
her, so far as person was concerned, for her ladyship was only just turned 
forty, and by dressing with exquisite taste, and a judicious application of 
rouge, looked very little older than Agatha, whose very dark complexion, 
and tall, commanding figure, gave her anything but a youthful appearance, 
though her decidedly aquiline features, long Sender throat, and masses of 
coal-black hair, made her a striking object of attention. 

It was not long before Lady Carisbrook found out that Percival would be 
the very person to take Agatha off their hands, and she communicated her 
thought to her husband, who, for a wonder, viewed the suggestion in precisely 
the same light, and promised to do all in his power to aid and abet the 
arrangement. So he showed himself to the unsuspecting young man in quite 
a new character, attended the breakfast-table regularly, kissed his daughter 
in a paternal way, and occasionally spent an evening in their company, . Nay, 
he went further, for he even accepted Percival’s invitation, and promised to 
honour with the presence of himself and family the fUe at Coombe Lacy. 

Thus time wore on; the day was drawing near; and Percival grew very 
impatient to be at home. Home, dear home, was often in his thoughts, if not 
on his lips; letters were constantly passing to and fro; but letters could not 
satisfy the yearnings of his affectionate heart. He wanted to grasp his father’s 
hand," to feel his mother’s kiss, and take the children in his arms as of yore. . 

“ It is eighteen months since I left Coombe Lacy,” he remarked to his 
aunt one day. By the bye, he never called her aunt, for a sort of instinct 
told Him she would not like it, though he always spoke of his other relatives 
as Aunt Hamilton, Aunt Templeton. “ Eighteen months since I left, and 
full two years since I saw Milly, for Miss Lydia was ill, and gone to the 
seaside for change of air, and I hadn’t time to go and see them in my flying 
visit; so she must have grown a good bit since that.” 

“How old are the girls?” asked Lady Carisbrook, who oddly enough 
imagined Milly to be one of his sisters. 

“Ellen is two years younger than myself,” he replied; “Milly about 
seventeen, I suppose, and Cany—let me think—why fourteen, perhaps. 
Milly is the prettiest little thing I ever beheld; your ladyship reminds me of 
her sometimes, but your eyes are grey whilst hers are blue—such a deep, 
dark, rich, magnificent blue; so bright in their joy, so tender in their sadness, 
that once seen they would never be forgotten.” 

“Hem!” thought her ladyship, “I’m glad she’s his sister; there would 
be small hope for Agatha if she were not, methinks; ” but she said in a sort 
of reflective manner, “ Sir Brian, Mrs. Templeton, and I have all grey eyes;, 
mine, I believe, are the darkest of the three.” 

“If you are talking of eyes,” interrupted Lord Carisbrook, who that 
moment came in, “ not one of you can boast such beauties as Agatha’s, and the 
girl’s a fine figure, too—carries her head well—good action; hey, don’t you 
think so'? ” His lordship was in the habit of speaking of women in much 
the same words he would employ to describe one of his hunters. 

Percival was too much astonished to make an immediate reply, and fortunately 
some guests entered and turned the conversation into another channel. 

“What is to be the order of the day?” asked Adolphus one morning, 
throwing down Galignani , and stretching himself, as if desirous of adding a 
few inches to his already Herculean height. 

“We shall be engaged in shopping,” replied his mother, “which occu¬ 
pation, though deeply interesting to ladies, is I am aware somewhat tedious 
to the lords of creation; therefore we will dispense with your escort to-day, 
gentlemen.” 

“Nay, if you have no objection, I should like to acccompany you,” said 
Percival; “for I, too, have purchases to make.” 

“You, Latham! ” said Lady Carisbrook. “Of what nature, may I ask ? ” 

“Oh, some little trinkets for the folks at home,” he replied; “just to 
show them that I have been at Paris, and thought of them whilst there.” 

Lord Carisbrook whistled. “ Let me give you a hint,” said he ; “jewellery 
is expensive work, and my lady’s tastes somewhat extravagant, at least, most 


young fellows would think so if they employed her to select presents for their 
mother and sisters.” 

Percival coloured slightly, as he replied, “ Such was not my intention. I 
should not presume to give her ladyship the trouble ; and to own the truth,” 
he added, laughing, “ I should lose half the pleasure I anticipate, if I 
delegated the office of selecting the gifts to another. I can remember when 
a schoolboy, how I used to like to recall each individual taste, and gratify it 
to the best of my ability, and it will be still more agreeable to do so now in 
this emporium of art, fancy, and invention.” 

Adolphus stared. “ That was reversing the usual order of things, wasn’t 
it ? ” said he. “ I thought presents were given to the schoolboys generally, 
instead of by them. Not that I speak from experience, for no such luck ever 
fell to my lot.” 

“Nor to me either,” subjoined his sister; “ I never had anything given me 
in my life.” 

“Faith ! ” replied his lordship, “ I have other ways for employing ray 
money; what with Ma’amselle Du Prd, the governess, and Madame Mantelot, 
the milliner-” 

“ And horses, and dogs, and grooms, and billiards, and dcarte , and a dozen 
etceteras, added to the catalogue, is sufficient to disturb your equanimity at 
times,” retorted her ladyship, whose surface politeness and amiability was 
beginning to wear off in the closer intercourse of domestic life. “ But you are 
an oddity,” she continued, resuming her smiles, and turning to her nephew; 
“ an original, I was going to say; but I recollect your father had much the 
same notions. He used often to bring home some trifle to us all, especially 
to my eldest sister, who was the favourite. Never were brother and sister 
more attached than Sir Brian and Mrs. Hamilton.” 

Percival, who had heard very little of his father’s early life, was loth to 
lose this opportunity of acquiring more information, and therefore said, “ My 
grandmother died young, did she not ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady Carisbrook. “ Mrs. Templeton and I were mere 
children, and Mrs. Hamilton not much older; but she comported herself like 
a woman, subdued all outward ebullitions of grief, and moved about like a 
ministering angel, directing, sustaining, and comforting us all. Ever after¬ 
wards she was my father’s right hand, supplying, to the utmost of her power, 
the place of his lost wife; and though there was a strong early attachment 
between her and Captain Hamilton, she could not be persuaded to become 
his wife until Sir Norman had been dead a twelvemonth, and my brother 
consoled for her absence by the affection of Lady Eleanor.” 

“ What a beautiful character!” exclaimed Percival. “How I should like 
to see her.” 

“So should I,” replied her ladyship, whose heart had softened under the 
influence of these youthful memories. “Nothing would give me half so 
much pleasure as the sight of her sweet face once more. But if we mean to 
make any purchases to-day there is no time to be lost.” 

However much Lord and Lady Carisbrook might differ on other subjects, 
it was evident they were both determined to stay in Paris to the latest 
possible moment, and a hundred times did the impatient Percival regret that 
he bad not left them behind, and pushed on alone. He would have done so 
even then, had it not been for Agatha, who openly rejoiced in his presence, 
and declared she had never been so happy in her life before. 

At last Percival had the satisfaction of seeing the shores of France receding 
into distance, and the white cliffs of Albion rising boldly on his view, and calcu¬ 
lated by Bradshaw they should reach Coombe Lacy in time for dinner on the 
day before the fete. But he reckoned without his host; some accident had 
occurred on the line, in consequence of which the trains were thrown out of 
their ordinary course, and they did not reach the Park until the next morning, 
much to the young heir’s vexation and disappointment. His clouded brow 
cleared, however, as they neared the village, and he caught the sound of the 
well-known bells ringing their merriest peal to welcome him. 

“ How musical they sound! ” cried Percival, turning his bright, animated 
face on Lady Carisbrook. “ They rang at my birth; they are ringing now at 
my majority. I wonder when they’ll ring for my wedding ? ” 

“ Soon, I hope,” said Lord Carisbrook, heartily. 

“ So do I,” responded the light-hearted hero of the day. “ There’s another 
triumphal arch! Upon my word, I begin to feel my own importance ! I might 
have waited long enough in France before such a demonstration were made in 
my honour.” 

He was recognised at last. Shouts and hurrahs rent the air; bonny lasses, 
buxom dames, dressed in their Sunday gowns, bobbed reverential curtsies; 
children threw their caps into the air, and turned somersaults to testify their 
joy in expectation of the cake and pudding, whilst sturdy yeomen, and hardy 
tillers of the soil, cheered with all the energy their deep broad chests and 
honest hearts were capable of. 

Lady Carisbrook’s nerves were quite overpowered by this rough welcome. 
She sank back in the carriage, and devoutly wished herself in France again, 
but it was soon over. They passed the lodge, through the beautifully wooded 
park, glowing with all the glorious autumnal tints, and oaks on which the 
mistleto had clung for many a century with parasitic grasp. The verdant 
slopes were partly hidden by the gay marquees and tents, plentifully stored 
with all kinds of refreshment, that were erected on the level ground; whilst 
banners, flags, festoons, and flowers, of varied form, colour, and device, were 
sprinkled thickly over the scene, and caught the eye in every direction. 

Sir Brian, Lady Eleanor, the rector’s family, and many distinguished 
guests, were loitering near the entrance as the carriages drove up, and Percival 
sprung out before the horses had well stopped. 

What a joyful meeting it was! He wrung his father’s hand, and looked 
him in the face with the happy consciousness of having been faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, with the knowledge that he had never incurred a debt 
or committed an act that would dishonour his noble name, or bring sorrow 
to the domestic hearth. Passing on, he embraced his mother, sisters, aunt, 
cousins, the Templeton girls, who received his salutations as a matter oi 
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course, Agatha Carisbrook meanwhile watching his movements with her great 
black eyes welling up with unshed tears. Turning suddenly, he met their 
sad expression before she had time to avert her head, and a feeling of pity 
for the desolate-hearted girl led him to her side, and made him try his 
powers of pleasing till smiles again revisited her cheek. 

Agatha little guessed the sacrifice Percival was making in giving her those 
precious minutes that he longed to devote to another; that other whom his 
glances had been searching for in vain. Suspense at last became unbearable; 
so, transferring his companion to Godfrey and Cecilia Templeton, he caught 
Ellen round the waist, and, whirling her off to a little distance, said, “ I don’t 
see any alteration in you, Ellen, but Caroline is grown very much, and 
Milly-” 

“ Milly is grown also,” she exclaimed. “ I think you will perceive a great 
change in her. When you left she was not taller than Caroline is now—was 
she ? ” 

He glanced at his youngest sister ere he replied, “Little, if at all, and quite 
as slight. But how is it that she is not here ? ” 

“ Why, Miss Lydia is ill, you know,” said Ellen, “ and Milly won’t leave 
her. She waits upon her continually, humours all her fancies, bears with her 
temper as patiently as an angel; and, desperately cross and trying as Miss 
Lydia has become, Milly won’t hear a word against her, but says the irritability 
is a feature of the complaint, and she is more to be pitied than censured for 
giving way to it. I don’t think she has been here for six months, poor dear; 
but we go to see her as often as we can, and papa pretty nearly every day. 
I do believe he is fonder of her than ever.” 

“Ellen,” said her brother, “don’t you think I could run down to the 
cottage ? I wouldn’t be long.” 

“Not long going, I’ll warrant,” she replied, laughing; “but I’m much 
mistaken if you wouldn’t be long in coming back ; for I know of old, if once 
you got by Milly’s side, clocks might strike and watches tick unheeded. 
Therefore, as the tenantry will be dining, and your health drank in another 
hour or two, I would advise you to postpone your visit. Put Milly out of 
your head, and make yourself as generally agreeable as possible.” 

“ That means that I must not hold any further private conversation with 
my sister, I suppose,” he returned, smiling; “ but one word more, Ellen. Do 
all you can to make Agatha enjoy herself. I fear she is not very happy in 
her home, poor thing ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


GRACE LIN COLN, 

“ Look, Arthur, is she not beautiful ? ” said Clara Vane. 

“ Yes, Clara, beautiful as a poet’s dream!” replied her brother, “but I fear 
this morning’s expressed wish, almost command, of my mother’s will destroy 
all my pleasure in her society. I cannot coldly lay plans to win the love of 
this young creature. It has ever been my pride and pleasure to meet my 
mother’s wishes in all things; blit this I cannot do, even though I am 1 her 
only son, and she a widow.* Am I not in the right, Clara ?” 

“ Ever in the right; and yet I fear, Arthur, that you will love Grace in 
spite of yourself.” 

“ Why, Clara, she is younger than you are, and how should I feel to see 
another act in this way to my pet sister ? ” And, pressing his lips upon the 
pure brow of his young sister, Arthur stepped from the window out into the 
garden. 

Grace Lincoln and Clara Vane had been inseparable friends at the same 
pleasant school where their mothers had been before them. They had left 
school at the same time, Clara to return to her home in Devonshire, Grace to 
enter upon the gaieties of a London life. Mrs. Lincoln had been dead three 
years, and Grace entered upon life that saddest of all things—a motherless 
girl. Her father, a stern cold man, had died a year before. Grace, beautiful 
and wealthy, had many homes offered for her acceptance, but for the present 
declined making any choice of a permanent one, spending her time amongst 
her mother’s many friends, for relatives she had none in the wide world. 
Though flattered and caressed, she was not happy; the loving heart of the 
orphan girl pined for sympathy and a congenial home, and when a letter came 
from Clara Vane, begging her, in her mother’s name, to make their home on 
the banks of the Tamer her own, she left the gay metropolis without a single 
regret. 

Clara had been in a flutter of happiness for a week, ever since Grace’s letter 
of acceptance came, and now'that the day of her arrival had come she busied 
herself in loving cares for her comfort. The choicest flowers were gathered 
and arranged in the cheerful room which was to be their mutual sleeping 
apartment. She looped the white curtains with flowers; and, in her sweet, 
happy fancy, wove a beautiful wreath of fragrant roses, and garlanded the 
dressing-glass so soon to mirror Grace’s loved face. Even yet she was not 
quite content, but must needs place some violets and roses upon the snowy 
pillows where in fancy she already beheld the bright head reclining. Ah, the 
love of our gladsome girlhood's years, how fanciful and full of poetry it is ! 
It may be not so lasting or so strong as the love of later years, but 0 how 
beautiful, and how full of hope! 

Mrs. Vane was a cold-hearted, scheming woman, and had already singled 
. out Grace Lincoln, the rich hpiress, for her son’s wife. With foolish eager- 
• ness she revealed her plans to her children. 

j Arthur Vane had looked forward with pleasure to the coming of sweet, 

| childlike Grace Lincoln; but now his noble soul revolted at the mercenary 
plans of his mother. He had not seen Grace for two years, when, at the age 
of “ sweet sixteen,” she had spent the holidays with his sister, where she 
sported a glad, free thing within his home. Even then the fresh, innocent 
heart and artless manner of Grace had troubled the calm current of his 
thoughts, and through the two years of separation her memory had lingered 
pleasantly about his heart. But his mother had destroyed all; now he would 


be kind and polite, yet distant, to the lady who, he suddenly fancied, mi^ht 
have grown proud and haughty after the manner of most heiresses ; and yet, 
little, artless Grace, she could scarcely have changed in the two short years i 
It was while with his sister in the drawing-room that the sound of a carriage 
attracted them to tho window just in time to see Grace alight. ° 

It is evening. In the drawing-room of Mrs. Vane sit that stately lady, 
her daughter, and Grace Lincoln. Surely this bright, child-like maiden 
cannot be the “haughty heiress” Arthur Vane is schooling himself to treat 
politely! She reclines on a low seat at Clara’s feet, and her bright head, 
regardless of the dignified lady, who was never known to permit such a thing, 
is laid upon her friend’s knee. Curls of a rich, golden brown float over the 
glistening shoulders, and catch a new beauty from the dress of mauve silk 
which harmonises so beautifully with the pure white complexion. In the 
purple-violet eyes there lingers a dreamy light—she is thinking now of 
“ brother ” whom Clara had been talking about, that noble, brave brother, 
whose name was ever upon her lips. Grace sat silent and still; the crimson 
sunset lit up the young head with glory as she sat listening to the praises of 
Arthur Vane. 

Well might Clara be proud of such a brother; his was a soul noble and 
lofty. Being eight years older than Clara, he had ever been a watchful 
friend and gentle counsellor of the pet sister he well nigh worshipped. He 
was a close student, and a poet at heart. Some fancied him stern; though a 
shadow of sternness might linger around the rich lips when in repose, when 
he smiled a rare sweetness radiated his whole face. His dark and rather 
mournful-looking eyes were full of tenderness when mingling with those he 
loved, yet those same eyes could flash at the fitting moment. Altogether the 
character and appearance of Arthur Vane are hard to describe. I only know 
that upon his brow thought sat enthroned, that brow whereon was written the 
record of ripened intellect. 

The deep shadows of night were trailing over the lawn, almost hiding 
Arthur’s advancing figure from Clara’s loving eyes, who, grown anxious at 
his long delay, had been watching from the window. The lamp was lighted 
ere he presented himself before his mother and their guest. A cloud lowered 
upon the brow of Mrs. Vane. 

“ Arthur, what has kept you so long to-night ? ” inquired his mother. 

“ But I am here at last,” said Arthur, “ ready to crave your pardon, mother. 
Am I forgiven ? ” 

Mrs. Vane looked up with a smile to the bright, handsome face bent over 
her, for in her heart she worshipped her only son. 

“ Yes, Arthur,” she replied, “ if you are more prompt in obeying my wishes 
next time, you are forgiven now.” 

Arthur, the delinquent, raised the still fair hand reverently to his lips, and 
passed on to welcome Miss Lincoln to Mossdale. 

“ Grace, this is my brother Arthur,” said Clara. 

“ Ah, Arthur, I am so happy to be once more with Clara, and so glad to 
see you! ” said Grace. “ Will you not be my brother, too ? ” And the sweet 
innocent lips were held up for a kiss. 

The stately Arthur was nonplussed ; in truth, she was not changed. Was 
this the end of all his resolves to be distant ? But he had been more than 
mortal had he not pressed with his own the dewy lips held up before him. 
Grace, in her innocent heart, felt no embarrassment in the kiss of welcome, 
and soon she was talking cheerfully of the happiness in store for them all. 

Thus passed tliat first evening. Arthur sought his pillow, and a close observer 
I would have seen sorrow in his deep eyes, sorrow that he had so soon for- 
! gotten his fixed resolve. But he would commence anew to-morrow; he would 
! not have it said that his mother invited the heiress to Mossdale that her son 
might win her broad acres for his own—at least, it should not be said with 
truth. But some invisible hand had surely laid a spell upon his pillow, for, 
despite reason, dreams would come of a beautiful girl with luxuriant brown 
curls, and a pair of ripe, tempting lips uplifted to his own. What business 
had they there at such a time ? 

Thus passed many weeks, Grace winding herself more closely round the 
heart of Arthur Vane each day, till he was wretched if he missed for an hour 
the bright form, which was fast becoming the star of his idolatry. Yet he 
strove to hide his feelings. “ Oh, if she were only poor, how gladly would I 
gather her to my heart, and cherish her as woman never yet was cherished ! ” 
Yet after every such spell of musings his manner would be fitful, at times almost 
cold; but the very artlessness and childlike innocence of Grace made such 
coldness almost impossible. She knew so little of the world, and had such a 
loving, trustful nature, that she witched him out of his sadness, as she termed 
it, in spite of himself. Once she sought Clara, and, with eyes filled with 
tears, told her that “brother” was angry with her for something, he treated 
her so coldly, and would not read French with her as he had promised. Clara 
soothed her with the words, “ You must not fancy Arthur cold, darling; his 
nature is peculiar; and when he is in a deep study, or worried about out-door 
affairs, he is ever so.” And Clara, not knowing her brother’s secret feelings, 
really believed her own words. So Grace was comforted; the smiles once 
more brightened her face, playing at hide and seek with the tiny dimples 
clustered about her wee mouth, each one of which was a wealth of beauty in 
itself. 

Ah, Arthur Vane, panoply yourself round about with pride, and absent 
yourself from the charmed presence, yet you cannot free yourself long from the 
restless little fairy who, all unconscious of her feelings, is fast learning to 
love! 

Grace took a boob, and was soon lost in its pages; for, though childish in 
manner, she had an intense appreciation of the beautiful and a thirst for 
knowledge. A superior mind could lead her to any height he willed; could 
form her mind after the fashion of his own. 

Arthur Vane, though not yet nine-and-twenty, was a close reader of 
character. Now a new fear presented itself; though not a vain man, he yet 
read the heart of Grace, and understood her feelings better than she did 
herself, knew that in her young heart — all unrevealed to herself — was 
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dawning a love for him. And, knowing this, lie yet must turn away from 
this heaven of bliss, and coldly chill the young love that needed but love 
in return to bring it to fruition. ’Twas a weary battle, and had to be 
fought again and*again; but the mystic hour was dawning which was to 
awaken Grace’s soul to the knowledge that she loved Arthur Yane. 

Clara Yane was betrothed to a young clergyman. It was whilst he was on 
a visit to Mossdale that Grace first learned the secret of her own heart, and 
awoke to the knowledge that the “ thousand harpstrings of her soul” could 
vibrate but to one name. After the knowledge came upon her, she troubled 
“ brother," as she was wont to call him, no more. As woman ever does who 
loves unsought, she would shun him, flying if she heard his footsteps. It 
happened in this wise. One evening Mrs. Yane had been remonstrating with 
her son regarding his treatment of Grace. An intimate friend had bantered 
him as to when he and the heiress would be made one. The two chafed him 
sadly. The consequence was, when he next saw Grace, he endeavoured to 
treat hefr more coldly than usual. 

He was sitting in his study, buried in bitter thoughts. He had almost 
made up his mind to leave home for a year, in order to weaken, if he could 
not break, the tie which bound him to Grace; he must not stay to bring 
sorrow to her young heart. ’Twas a lovely evening; the air seemed filled 
with music, and was heavy with the fragrance of the flowers, but they gave 
no pleasure to the sorrowing man; the musical plash of the fountain on the 
terrace beneath his window fell unheeded upon his ear ; the water, and trees, 
and the birds were together singing a roundelay; the moon, calm .and gentle 
as she ever is, looked down pityingly upon a noble heart, whose spirit conflict 
had been fought beneath her rays. It was over, and Arthur Yane came out 
as pure gold from the baptism of sorrow that had bathed his brow with a 
clammy sweat. The water and the trees still murmured, but the melody of 
the birds had ceased. As he gazed upon the starry night, and watched the 
clouds scudding like a ship over the blue waters, from his tried heart arose a 
prayer that the Father would bless and keep from sorrow his loved one, his 
first and only love. Ere the prayer had died upon his lips, the door opened, 
and Grace stood before him. His study was at all times open to Clara and 
Grace; therefore Grace felt no hesitation in entering. 

“ Clara has gone for a moonlight walk with Mr. Hazelwood, I am lonely, and 
have come to beg you to read to me," said Grace. “ Why, Arthur, you have 
no light to-night! It may be the lady-moon gives you light to read." And 
going to the window, she looked into his face. The deep sadness imprinted 
there appalled her. “ Arthur," she said, “ what grieves you ? " 

“ Nothing, Grace, nothing," he replied. 

The sad tones brought tears to her eyes, and, sitting down upon the low 
seat at his side, she wept. 

“ What is it, Grace ?" he asked. “Who is grieving now ?" 

“Ah, Arthur, you are changed towards me," she replied ; “ you do not talk 
to me or read to me, and you never sing with me now, and Clara, too, forgets 
me for whole days." And the bowed head was laid upon his knee, and Grace 
sobbed like a grieved child. 

Arthur’s face grew pale, and his lips quivered; he uttered no words, but he 
bent his bright, handsome head reverently over her till his own hail- almost 
touched the golden curls he longed to press passionately to his lips. 

“ I am not changed, dear sister," said Arthur, “ but I am ill and suffering 
to-night, and Grace, I am going away next week, to Italy, for a year. Leave 
me now, darling; I will tell you all to-morrow." And, passing his arm 
around her, he lifted her up, and, pressing a kiss upon her brow, said “ Good¬ 
night !" 

Grace sought her own room, and flung herself upon her knees, striving with 
the agony surging through her heart; for in this hour came upon her the 
knowledge that she loved Arthur Vane with a deep and idolatrous love. Now 
he was going away, and the earth would be darkened for evermore. Thus 
blindly do we go on making ourselves idols, and Heaven pity the heart that 
wakes to the sad knowledge too late, or when the bitter thought will come 
that the heart’s deep love has been lavished unsought. 

Next day Grace was pale and silent; she kept closely within her own chamber, 
never once seeking Arthur’s society. In this way passed many days. Arthur 
missed the sweet form flitting hither and thither, and at last his loneliness 
became ^insupportable. “I shall go mad," he moaned; “I must have 
sympathy and advice. I will seek Clara, and tell her all." He did so, and 
came away comforted. 

Clara, with her woman’s good sense, told her brother that he sinned against 
his own nature and against Grace in thus warring with his feelings. “ Had he 
a right to wreck his own happiness, and blight her sweet life ?" she asked. 
“What if Grace was an heiress, should two hearts be stranded upon a rock 
with shore in sight ? It was wrong, decidedly wrong." So reasoned the wise 
little philosopher, Clara. j 

Meantime, poor Grace, the lonely orphan, wept with grief and shame, wept' 
with fear lest the secret of her love should have been discovered. She i 
from under her pillow her mother’s Bible, and read till her heart was caf ,i. ' 
Sadly she thought of the loved dead sleeping under the old yew treesj^ by 
the old village church, far away. 

Arthur was absent all next day on business for his mother. When he 
returned, Grace was nowhere to be found; she had wandered down to a 
secluded part of the grounds to weep alone. She was an orphan, and now her 
future looked so hopeless; Clara would soon leave them to gladden the home 
of her husband. Arthur was going away; and she would be left alone with 
the cold and chilling Mrs. Yane. What wonder then that the orphan weeps ? 
or that, in her childlike faith, she kneels beneath the stars, and prays ? The 
solemn moonlight kissed lovingly the bowed head, lighting it as with glory. 
’Twas thus Arthur found her, and listened unseen to her prayer for strength. 
A proud, yet sweet smile radiated his face, and, stepping softly to her side, he 
raised her from the damp ground. His words were brief. 

“ Grace, darling," said he, “ I love you, have loved you from the first hour 
you came to dwell in my mother’s house. Can you love me ? Will you be mine?" 


And Grace—she was happy, oh, so happy ! she would be lonely never more 
on earth. And, oh joy! Arthur did not know that she had loved him long 
ago. Had he not asked her “ if she could love him ?" What a change had 
those few words brought about! A little while ago, the wind sweeping 
among the trees sounded like the sobbing of a broken heart; a little while 
ago the dark lashes swept the pale cheek heavily, as though fettered by tears; 
now, the eyes flashed back happiness and joy ; the beautiful head sank low, 
lower still, till it rested upon his heart, and Arthur whispered “ Mine for 
evermore! " 

Under the golden glimmer of the setting sun stands sweet Grace Lincoln; 
she is waiting for her lover, who has ridden over to Devonport. 

“Ah, he is coming now! " she exclaimed. “ I see him through the trees. 
Dear Arthur! I will await him here. I fancy he will join me." 

Already the panting steed has reached the house. Surely, the noble animal 
“ kept pace witli her expectancy, and flew," so short a time has passed since 
she saw him upon yonder hill-top. Love is sharp-sighted; perhaps the flut¬ 
tering of a muslin dress, and a white hand waving, drew Arthur thitherward. 

“ Did I tarry long, my pet ? " he asks. “ I but procured the books for my 
mother, and hastened home again. I wished to spend this last evening at 
home with you, darling. Ah, Grace, to-morrow you will be mine, mine own!" 

’Twas a glorious autumn evening. Arthur and Grace sat by the door of the 
conservatory, near enough to inhale the fragrance of the flowers; outside lay 
the autumn leaves, inside the flowers whispered of summer time; the winds 
gently ruffled the fading leaves which, in the gorgeousness of their purple and 
gold, lay beneath their feet; the crimson leaves from the Virginia creeper fell 
thickly around them, some lighting amid Grace’s tresses and lodging upon her 
dress; but ah! all unconscious is she of the beautiful covering, for near her 
own is throbbing a heart whose every pulse beats with love for her. Long 
they talked of coming joys in the years which seemed so bright, even till the 
twilight deepened and passed away, giving place to night, glorious night! 

“ It grows chill, Arthur, and late," said Grace. “ Shall we not return to 
the house ?" 

“ Oh no, Grace, not yet," he replied. “ The moon has just risen, and the 
night is so beautiful; I will bring you a shawl." 

Ere she could remonstrate, he was gone, and quickly returned with it. Then 
he wound it about his betrothed; and she looked so beautiful that he must 
needs press kiss after kiss upon that upturned brow. 

. Sweet Grace Lincoln! She has made her home in a loving heart; the free 
bird is caged now ; but ah! how content in its glad captivity ! The earth 
seemed brightening around her, the flowers that yesterday looked pale and sad 
whispered to-night a new and loving language ere they folded their fragrance 
close within their hearts, and said, “ Good night!" Indeed, indeed, “ there is 
nothing half so sweet on earth as love’s young dream!" D. H. 


SPRING IN THE CITY. 

Spring comes again, fair, smiling as of old, 

Clothing with silent joy the dreary town. 

Oh, balmy is the morn ! and soft blue skies 
Return our upward gaze, with hopeful smile, 

That promises rich blessings for our earth, 

And fills the heart with gladness and great thanks. 

The kitten gambols o’er the pavement stones 
In blissful madness; and the sparrows hop 
With joyful motion down the narrow street, 

Quick glancing with their little jetty eyes 
In search of food, e’en glad to find a crumb; 

Or on the housetops chirp out their delight. 

The ragged children bathe their darkened souls 

In the clear sunshine, as to purify 

Them from the thicken’d dust of winter’s cold, 

And famine, and despair; to wash away 
The cobwebs wove by Ignorance and Yice. 

And poor lone hearts, by sorrow’s waves sore tost, 

And wellnigh sinking in despair’s dark sea— 

Deep, fathomless pathway to sin and death— 

Look up to see a narrow streak of light, 

Each moment widening to the gazer’s view, 

Till Hope’s sweet face peeps from each sunbeam bright. 
The very smoke' that issues from each roof 
Seems to partake the general gladness, and 
With merry dance flies upward into space, 

Casting soft shadows through the sunlit street. 

And over all, above, and round about, 

There plavs a balmy breeze, that seems to bring 
Faint whisperings of a joyous world beyond— 

Beyond this city vast, this gold-stored cave, 

Where some men labour to the end, nor cross 
The threshold once, to wander forth upon 
The glorious, foaming sea that flows outside, 

Wild, flushing free with Nature’s purest gifts. 
Sometimes through some small crevice comes a ray 
Of light, and then they catch a moment’s glimpse 
Of silvery waters dancing in the sun: 

Then comes a fierce, wild longing in the eyes ; 

The soul is shook, as in a mighty storm 
The oak bends low, but steadfast still remains; 

And with sad murmurings they then turn away: 

“’Tis not for such as we; for we are slaves 
To toil, and labour’s chains are on our limbs. 

Behold! the golden ore piled high and wide; 
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'Tis we that suffer this, who stored it there, 

For our great lords, who hearken not to woe, 

But calmly sit at ease, and blandly smile, 

As glide they smoothly o’er yon sunny sea 
Of pleasure. "Why, oh ! why should life he thus ? ” 

And so they rave, until, anon, they sink 
In duty’s peaceful seat, where all is calm. 

Yes, the sweet, fragrant breeze a message brings 
From the fair world beyond our sinful streets; 

Where some, perchance, who dwell in lonely nooks, 

Shaded, e’en unto gloom, by darksome walls, 

Where sunbeam cannot smile nor zephyr stray, 

But sinks and dies in foul companionship— 

Where some of these, I say, have re veil’d oft 
In life’s mild, early morn, nor thought to find 
A home and resting-place amid such scenes, 

But hoped to lay their weary bodies down 
Among the sweets that bless’d their opening eyes. 

It tells of pictures, where the eye may rest 
For ever, and will e’er new beauties find; 

Where crystal brooklets wander through green meads, 

And, like the good of earth, cast blessings forth 
To some frail blossom, that had wither’d else ; 

Where mourning willows kiss the silver lake/ 

And therefrom draw new strength to bear their grief; • 
Where fragrant hawthorns, robed in freshest green, 

Smiliug, await May's beauteous floral gift, 

A snowy wreath, to grace her marriage day; 

Where little singing rills hide shyly 'neath 

Some drooping bough, to ’scape the sun’s fierce smile; 

While pale, fair cowslips on a neighbouring bank, 

Deep bowing to each zephyr passing by, 

Keep graceful time unto the music made ; 

Where sinks the tired spirit into rest, 

Lull’d by a song from Nature’s own pure lips; 

Ay, e’en the fair, sweet country-bride of earth, 

The child’s delight, the poet’s fairy-land. S. W. 


AMBITION. 

Chapter XY. 

When all was over, and the grave had closed over the remains of her who 
had been called Miss Simmonds, Lady Ellismore returned to Ireland as 
quickly as possible. She reached Kilmacdaugh Castle late at night, and 
consequently did not see the carl until the next morning, when she placed 
the papers she had brought with her before him. He examined them one by 
one very carefully. 

“ I congratulate you, Lady Ellismore, on the mystery of your birth being 
cleared up in so satisfactory a manner,” said the earl, when he had finished 
his examination of the papers. “And I also congratulate myself,” he added, 
significantly, “ on possessing in my wife, not only youth and beauty, but 
noble birth. A daughter of Lord Delmar may take her stand amongst the 
highest in the land. We will leave Ireland next month, and next spring you 
can be presented by the Duchess of Mulcaster, who, I am sure, will be happy 
to allow your entrance into the world to be made under her auspices.” 

“Thank you, Lord Ellismore,” said the countess, quietly; but smiling in a 
curious manner, and in a manner the earl did not like, too. “ Thank you; I 
am greatly obliged to you for your condescension.” 

“ Let me thus inaugurate a new era, about to commence in our hitherto not 
very united existence,” said the earl, rising, and going towards her. 

Passing his arm round her waist, as she stood looking out from the window, 
he would have saluted her, but she drew back from his embrace very quickly. 

“ I thank you again, Lord Ellismore, for your most unparalleled condescen¬ 
sion,” she replied in calm tones; “but you must now learn that I am not to 
be cast off like a glove at your pleasure. Had you introduced me into the 
society befitting my rank as your wife, when first you conferred that title on 
me, I should have obtained the greatest boon you could have granted me. 
My ardent desire to raise myself in the world would have been gratified, and 
I should have been for ever grateful to you. But now that I am entitled to 
the rank in society I so longed for once, in my own right, the desire to shine 
as your countess no longer exists. We will continue to live on precisely the 
same terms as heretofore, Lord Ellismore, if you please.” 

Had it still been only the poor girl whom he had made his countess, who 
spoke to him thus, his wrath would have been fearful; but it was his equal in 
rank before marriage who spoke—the daughter of Lord Delmar—and she 
was entitled to all respect. 

“ Be it so, madam,” he replied in a haughty manner, and left her. 

Then did Lady Ellismore triumph in her secret heart; and, resolved to follow 
up her advantage, she paid a visit to the nursery, which she had not entered 
since her return from London. The little Lord Kilrea was in Norah’s arms, 
his eyes wide open. Lady Ellismore took him from Norah, and kissed him 
again and again. 

“ Please, mee lady, it’s time for the blessed darlint to slape,” said Norah, 
holding out her arms for him. 

“ He does not appear sleepy now,” said the countess; “ at all events, I shall 
nurse him for a little while.” 

“But, my lady-” persisted Norah. 

“I tell you, I intend to nurse him myself for some time,” said the countess. 

Norah bounced out of the nursery, and went off to complain to Lord Ellis¬ 
more. “And, shure,” said she, “P‘ I’m interfared wid, mee lord, I’d better 


lave the castle at onst, and then mee lady can tend the blessed jewel herself. 
But I’m not going to be meddled wid in mee own department, mee lord.” 

“Norah!” said Lord Ellismore, reprovingly; “you seem to forget your¬ 
self. Do you suppose that Lady Ellismore is not to nurse her own son ? You 
appear to take too much upon yourself. I desire to hear no more complaints 
of this trivial nature.” But, as Norah seemed disposed to speak, the earl 
added, with his awful frown, “There now, go ! ” 

Very much humbled and enraged, Norah went, muttering to herself, “And 
what’s come to the master, I wonder ? It’s only the week that’s gone that 
he took part intirely wid me, and scolded mee lady ‘ for iuterfaring with a 
person of my experience.’ I’d like to know the rayson of it all, now ? ” 

Lady Ellismore carried off her child in triumph to her own room, desiring 
Judith, the under-nurse, to attend her. 

“My own darling! ” she exclaimed, as she covered his dimpled white neck 
and shoulders with kisses, “ you will not be totally estranged from your poor 
mother, now ! Because I am Lord Delmar’s daughter, I may kiss and fondle 
you! As if the Creator had not implanted in the hearts of all mothers, the 
same feelings! My precious one ! all my love shall be centred in you.” 

While lavishing the ten derest caresses on her infant, Lady Ellismore 
observed that he seemed dull, and seldom gave her a languid smile. Her 
heart misgave her, and she resolved to speak to Lord Ellismore on the 
expediency of having advice for their child. Hitherto, the health of all the 
inmates of the castle had been so good that there had been no occasion to call 
in any medical man, and Norah always reminded the carl “ that he had 
grown up strong and healthy without doctor’s stuff, and by the same token 
so might the jewel of a darlint be.” 

Lady Ellismore sent to desire'that the earl would be kind enough to come 
to her morning room. He obeyed her summons, and she pointed out to him 
the strange dulness of his little son. 

“ I am sure he is not well,” she said. “ He ought to be much more lively. 
I never took much notice of babies, but all those that I have seen were 
laughing and crowing all day at his age. Do pray, Lord Ellismore, have a 
medical man’s opinion on the subject. I do not ask you to rely on my 
judgment, but on that of a wiser person.” 

Now that his attention was directed to it, Lord Ellismore also noticed the 
heaviness of his son; and, with the deference he deemed due to Lady Ellis¬ 
more as his equal in birth, sent off an express for the most skilful medical 
practitioner at the nearest town. 

Doctor O’Reilly soon made his appearance; and, after examining the 
infant, desired to see the nurse. Norah, who didn’t want to have anything 
to do with the doctor, and who had purposely gone out of the way, was now 
sent for, and Dr. O’Reilly said, “ Are you the nurse ? ” 

“ Shure and its meself, sir,” replied Norah. 

“Then you are fat enough for half-a-dozen nurses,” said the doctor, 
bluntly. “ What is your mode of living ? ” 

“ Shure, thin, I ait whin I’m hungry, and drink whin I’m dhry,” said 
Norah, pertly. 

“ I suspect, then, that you are hungry and thirsty much oftener than you 
need be,” said the doctor. “ Let me see your tongue.” 

“I don’t want physic, and I’ll not take any,” said Norah, resolutely. 

“ Then I have done with you,” said the doctor; “ you may go.” 

After she had left the room, Dr. O’Reilly turned to Lord and Lady 
Ellismore, and said, “That young woman is of an exceedingly gross habit, 
my lady, and must undergo a regular course of medical treatment if she is 
to continue to nurse Lord Kilrea. But I would advise his being immediately 
weaned, and the utmost vigilance exercised towards him by the person you 
will select to take charge of him.” 

“I will attend upon him myself,” said Lady Ellismore. “I will be 
his nurse. But, doctor,” she asked, looking wistfully in his face, “is there 
any danger ? ” 

She uttered the last words in a voice tremulous with fear, while Lord 
Ellismore was almost speechless from anxiety. 

“ I will not disguise from you, my Lord and Lady Ellismore, that Lord 
Kilrea’s health appears in a very precarious state,” replied Dr. O’Reilly. 
“ All the symptoms indicate water on the brain. If not too late, we may, 
perhaps, by incessant watching, and a course of medicine, avert the danger 
that threatens him. But, with your permission, I would like to question the 
attendant on the nursery in your presence.” 

Judith, the under-nurse, was summoned and questioned as to what Norah 
ate and drank. When Mr. O’Reilly had listened to the account she gave 
of Norah’s mode of living, he said, “ The woman has been making a perfect 
pig of herself, and her nursling pays for it. Lord Kilrea must be weaned 
instantly, or I will not answer for his life another week.” 

“Do you consider me too delicate to have nursed him myself?” asked 
Lady Ellismore. 

“ Judging from your countenance, I should say not,” replied Dr. O’Reilly. 
“ But no doubt your ladyship would not have liked to undergo the fatigue 
and confinement of nursing ? ” * 

“ Oh, I should not have cared in the least for either,” said Lady Ellismore, 
“but Lord Ellismore fancied that a strong young Irishwoman would be 
better qualified for the task.” 

“ Was I wrong, doctor ? ” asked Lord Ellismore, in a low voice. 

“Decidedly, my lord,” was the reply. “A mother is the fittest person to 
nurse her own offspring, except under peculiar circumstances. Lady Ellismore 
appears to be in the enjoyment of perfect health. Health, my lord, does not 
necessarily imply coarseness, and the delicate bloom on Lady Ellismore’s 
cheek is a surer indication of health than the ruddy bloated face of your over¬ 
fed nurse. But to return to his little lordship. Are you quite prepared, 
Lady Ellismore, to endure the fatigue of attending on your son ? ” 

“ Quite,” replied Lady Ellismore, unhesitatingly., 

“ Perhaps you would like to have further advice with respect to his case ? ” 
asked Dr. O’Reilly. 
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“ 0 yes! yes! ” exclaimed Lady ElUsmore. “ Spare nothing! Do all you 
can to save him.” . 

« I will Bond for Dr. Macarthy from Dublin,” said LordEllismore, “unless 
you have a higher opinion of any other physician/ 

“I have the highest opinion of Dr. Macarthy, my lord, and shall esteem it 
an honour to act with him in this instance,” said Dr. O’Reilly. 

So it was settled that Dr. Macarthy should be sent for. Meanwhile Lady 
Ellismore received the most minute instructions for her treatment of the poor 
infant. She never left him, scarcely allowing herself a minute’s rest, and 
Lord Ellismore could not help admiring her unceasing care. Bitterly he 
reproached himself for not having endeavoured to gain her affections at first. 

When Dr. Macarthy arrived, he coincided in opinion with his colleague. 

“ Nothing more could be done,” he said, and returned to Dublin with a fee of 
fifty guineas in his pocket. 

Everything about the castle wore a gloomy aspect. Lord Ellismore, who 
saw the folly of his proceedings too late, would willingly have turned to his 
wife for consolation, but she, now that she feared to lose her child, could 
scarcely bear his presence. She hated him with an undying, unquenchable 
hate, though she strove hard to conceal it under a cold indifference. 

After two months’ incessant watching and alternations of hope and fear, 
Lady Ellismore saw her darling snatched from her. The castle was now truly 
a house of mourning. The earl shut himself up in his own room, scarcely 
admitting even Norris. The countess locked herself up in her room, and 
refused nourishment for two daj r s, until Dr. O’Reilly spoke seriously to her, 
and prevailed on her to take some food. 

Chapter XVI. and Last. J 

For about six weeks after the death of the young heir of Ellismore, Kilmac-! 
daugh Castle had been almost like a large tomb ; when, one morning, as 
Lady Ellismore was on the point of rising, she heard a great bustle and 
confusion along the gallery outside her room. She rang her bell to inquire 
the cause of the disturbance, and presently Martha, the young woman who 
attended upon her since Betsy’s departure, entered the room with a scared 
look. 

“ What is the meaning of the noise I hear in the gallery ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh! my lady,” said Martha, “ Mr. Norris is afraid that-” 

“ Afraid of what ? ” asked Lady Ellismore. 

“ My lord is very ill, my lady,” said Martha, “ and they have sent for 
Dr. O’Reilly.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Lady Ellismore, hurrying from her bed, and slipping 
on a dressing-gown. “ I had better go and see if I can be of any service.” 

“ Oh! pray don’t, my lady,” said Martha. “ I will go myself!” and she 
hurried away to seek Norris, to whom she said that her ladyship wished to see 
my lord. 

“ I will go to her,” said Norris, and he knocked at Lady Ellismore’s door. 

“ Who is there ? ” asked Lady Ellismore. 

“ It is I—Norris—my lady,” he replied. 

“ Come in,” said Lady Ellismore. 

Norris entered the dressing-room, looking remarkably pale. 

“ What is the matter, Norris ? ” asked Lady Ellismore. 

“ I fear, my lady, to tell you melancholy news. My lord is- 99 

“ Martha told me he was very ill,” said Lady Ellismore. “ Of course you 
have sent for advice.” 

“ I have sent for Dr. O’Reilly, my lady,” said Norris, “ but I fear it will 
be of no use. I fear my lord is dead.” 

“ Good Heavens! ” exclaimed Lady Ellismore, inexpressibly shocked at 
this intelligence. “ Is it possible ? ” 

“I found him in bed this morning,” said Norris, “without any signs of 
life. I was surprised he had not rung for me at his usual hour, so I went 
into his room. But it was too late ! ” 

Poor Norris wiped his eyes, for with all Lord Ellismore’s faults he had 
always been a kind master to him. 

Lady Ellismore could scarcely realise the fact of the earl’s death. AYas it 
possible that she could be free ? She shrank back affrighted at the thought. 

When Dr. O’Reilly arrived, he pronounced the earl to have died from 
disease of the heart. Norris, who attended to every thing, had given orders 
for the funeral, and sent to the family solicitor to know if there were a will. 
No will was discovered, and the solicitor, after duly notifying to Gerald that 
he was now Earl of Ellismore, invited him to his uncle’s funeral. 

As Gerald held that death ought to extinguish all resentful feelings towards 
an enemy, he attended the funeral. 

Lady Ellismore was quite willing to show outward respect to the man who 
had settled a jointure of three thousand a year on her, and the funeral was 
conducted with all the pomp befitting his lordship’s rank. 

On his accession to his new title Gerald’s feeliugs were difficult to analyse. 
At one moment he hated to be addressed as Lord Ellismore; the next he would 
say to himself, “Had she but waited two years she might have been my 
Countess of Ellismore. But it is better as it is.” He would have been more 
than man, however, could he have borne his exaltation without some degree 
of satisfaction. As for Dora, her joy knew no bounds. Her brother, her own 
denr Gerald, would now assume the rank he was so well fitted to adorn! 

Thus matters remained for about six months. Dora repeatedly entreated 
her brother to marry, but he always answered her by saying that he had no 
wish to marry yet. Dora saw with great sorrow that he had quite a dislike 
to the society of young ladies, and that whenever she invited any to the house, 
Gerald always found some excuse for avoiding to meet them. Meanwhile 
the Countess of Ellismore resolved on playing a bold game. She knew 
Gerald’s disposition well enough to be almost certain that he had not told 
Dora or her husband of their former engagement; but whether he had or not, 
she determined on paying Dora a visit to renew the friendship of former days. 
Accordingly one day a card was brought to Dora with “ The Countess of 
Ellismore” on it. Dora received her visitor with a ceremonious politeness, 


until she recognised with astonishment her former schoolfellow, Kitty 
Robinson, in the black draperied tall elegant woman before her. 

“What, Kitty!” she exclaimed, “are you my aunt? How I have 
hated you! But I beg your ladyship's pardon,” she added in her merry way, 
“for being so disrespectful.” 

“ Then Gerald never told you ? ” said Lady Ellismore, thrown off her 
guard. She stopped and regretted having said so much. 

“ Did Gerald know that you were Lady Ellismore ? ” asked Dora. Lady 
Ellismore did not answer the question, and Dora added, “If he did, he 
deserves a good scolding for not having told me, and when he comes- in, I 
shall ask him.” 

Captain Fitzmaurice and Gerald, who had been out together, returned 
home, as Lady Ellismore’s carriage was at the door. It was a plain brougham 
with only a cipher. 

“ Whose carriage is that ? ” asked Captain Fitzmaurice of the servant who 
opened the door to them. 

“ The Countess of Ellismore’s, sir,” was the answer. 

Gerald started, and turning into his study, Captain Fitzmaurice said, 
“ What has she called here for ? I do not want her acquaintance. She is 
some nobody, that your uncle picked up at a watering-place, I believe.” 

“ You know her, and have often seen her,” said Gerald, calmly. 

“ Never; at least so far as I am aware of,” replied his brother-in-law. 

“Lady Ellismore is Dora’s former schoolfellow, Kitty Robinson,” said 
Gerald. 

“ Is it possible! ” exclaimed the captain. “ That alters the case, certainly. 

I have a great mind to go upstairs and congratulate her on her widowhood. 
Come, Gerald, let us see if she is altered.” 

“Not I,” said Gerald. “You must excuse me,-as I must be in Bond 
Street in a quarter-of-an-hour ! ” 

Gerald hurried away, but Captain Fitzmaurice entered his wife’s drawing¬ 
room, and shook hands very cordially with Lady Ellismore. 

“How did you know who the countess was ? ” asked Dora. 

“ Gerald told me,” he replied. 

“ I think he might have told me, too,” said Dora, poutingly, “ and then 
I should not have fancied I was going to receive a stranger to-day.” 

“He only told me ten minutes ago,” said her husband, willing to excuse 
Gerald. “We heard that her ladyship was with you, and then Gerald told 
me that the countess and your old schoolfellow were one and the same.” 

“And where is Gerald, then? ” asked Dora. 

“ He was obliged to hurry away, as he had some appointment,” said the 
captain; “but he will be here again by-and-by.” 

Lady Ellismore understood it all plainly enough. Gerald avoided her. 
With a saddened heart she shortly after took her leave. Since the earl’s 
death she had never ceased thinking of Gerald, and her former inclination for 
him had returned with double force. 

“Surely,” she thought, “if I, who never loved Gerald half so much as he 
loved me, wish so much for a reconciliation, he cannot be utterly unforgiving 
towards me.” 

Gerald was not unforgiving, but the sight of the Countess of Ellismore was 
distasteful to him. He no longer feared the power of her charms, but he 
disliked to look upon her, fair and false as she was. 

When she had left, Dora said to her husband, “Isn’t she lovely, Arthur?” 

“ She has become a very beautiful woman, certainly,” he replied. 

“ I shall be very intimate with her again, no doubt,” said Dora. “ I always 
liked her, and now that she is related to our family, I shall cultivate her 
friendship more than ever.” 

Dora hastened to return Lady Ellismore’s visit, but was very sorry to hear 
that her ladyship proposed setting out for the south of France, after spending 
a week or two at Brighton. On her return home she expressed her regret at 
Lady Ellismore’s approaching departure from England, to her husband and 
Gerald. The latter rejoiced at the intelligence. He could now visit his 
sister without incurring the risk of meeting her friend. Dora then attacked 
him on her favourite subject—the choice of a wife. 

“ How is it possible for you to choose a wife,” said Dora, “ if you do not 
mix a little more in society, Gerald ? ” 

“ Heaven defend me from seeking a wife in what you call society, Dora,” 
replied Gerald. “ There is no hurry, I tell you. I do not feel disposed to 
marry just yet. I may surely remain Lord Ellismore in single blessedness a 
little longer, Dora ? ” 

“ I wish you were going to be married to-morrow,” said Dora. “ I want 
you to leave off your wandering and unsettled habits. But you must dine 
with us on Tuesday. Don’t be frightened, there are no young ladies coming. 
Let me see—we shall have General and Mrs. Trelawney, Sir Duncan and 
Lady Twcedie, Mrs. Kerrison, Mrs. Oliphaut and her niece, and Mr. 
Jerningham and Mr. Findlay. You will be sure to come, Gerald ? ” 

“Yes, yes, I’ll come,” said Gerald, who was quite willing to meet all the 
parties his sister had mentioned, inasmuch as the only spinster invited, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s niece, was on the shady side of forty, and .was, moreover, deformed. 
Accordingly on the day he repaired to his sister’s house at an early hour, and 
helped her to receive her guests. They had all arrived excepting Mrs. Oliphant 
and niece, and Mr. Findlay. The two former at last entered the drawing-room. 

Gerald was seated next to Mrs. Trelawney near the fireplace, and heard 
Mrs. Oliphant say, in her accustomed loud tones, “ Oh no! Lucy is at 
Teignmouth. This is my sister Cassandra’s daughter—Blanche Chesterton, 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice.” 

From that moment Gerald heard not a word of what Mrs. Trelawney said 
to him. Was it possible, that Blanche Chesterton should be in England—a 
guest, too, of Dora’s ? He seized the first opportunity of crossing over to 
where Blanche sat. She had not seen him, and was therefore taken by 
surprise when he said, “ Has Miss Chesterton forgotten an old friend ?” 

Blanche turned pale and red by turns, and replied in an agitated voice, 
“I am not accustomed to forget my friends, Captain De Lacy; and it is 
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especially unlikely I should forget you, when in all probability I should not 
"be alive but for you!” 

“ How was that ?” asked Mrs. Oliphant. 

Blanche, who seemed all of a sudden seized with an eager desire to speak, 
related in few words how she might have been killed but for the courage of 
Captain De I^acy, and was expatiating on his presence of mind, when Mr. 
Findlay made his appearance, and almost immediately after dinner was 
announced. 

Captain Fitzmaurice handed Lady Tweedie in to dinner, and Mrs. Trelawney 
fell to Gerald’s share. The dinner passed off heavily to Gerald, who longed 
to have “ a good talk” with Blanche. He wondered at her being still Miss 
Chesterton. So beautiful a girl as Blanche might surely have found a 
husband in India! 

AVhen dinner was over, Gerald was one of the first to follow the ladies to 
the drawing-room, when, seating himself beside Blanche, he expressed his 
delight at meeting her again. She, however, appeared to have undergone a 
sudden transformation. Instead of the animated frankness with which she 
had met him before dinner, she was now reserved and deferentially polite. 
Mrs. Oliphant had been lecturing her, and Gerald was not long in discovering 
the reason of the change ; for having skilfully contrived to lead the conversa¬ 
tion to former days, and having heard that Blanche was now an orphan, he 
said, “ Do you remember that when you were at Calcutta, Miss Chesterton, 
you said you should like to know my dear Dora so much ? I little thought 
to-day that your wish would be realised.” 

“And I,” said Blanche, “had not the least idea of such a thing. Captain 
De Lacy—I beg pardon, Lord Ellismore, but I really find it very difficult to 
call you by any other name than the one I knew you by formerly, so you 
you must not be offended at my stupidity. I assure you, my aunt lias given 
me a good scolding for it; but I will endeavour in future to address Lord 
Ellismore in a proper manner.” 

“ If you speak to me in that freezing, formal tone,” said Gerald, “ I shall be 
temptea to wish most heartily that I had not become Lord Ellismore at all.” 

Blanche laughed, and so did Gerald; after which they conversed with as 
much freedom as before. 

Now Dora liked Mrs. Oliphant very well; for she was the widow of the 
Dean of Warminster, and she had taken a liking to Blanche at first sight. 
So when she saw Gerald seat himself next to Blanche, and enter into what 
appeared an interesting conversation with her, Dora took it into her head that 
the image of Blanche had been occupying a nook in Gerald’s heart. But still 
he did not seem in the least like a lover, laughing and chatting so gaily. He 
had not appeared overcome on first seeing her, as a lover would have been; 
but had walked up to her in a friendly and self-possessed manner. So Dora 
was puzzled with respect to him; but as to Blanche, she was certain that she 
had more than a mere friendly feeling for Gerald. She had been agitated on 
first seeing him; she had changed colour. Well, and what if she did love 
Gerald a little ? Dora admired her taste for doing so, and hoped devoutly 
that Gerald might return her affection. She gave Blanche a most cordial 
invitation to spend some days with her, and Mrs. Oliphant was pleased to 
allow her niece to accept the invitation. 

“ How strange, Gerald, that you should have known Mrs. Oliphant’s niece 
in India,” said Dora, when their guests had departed. “I thought, of 
course, that poor Miss Norville would come, and had no idea of seeing such a 
beautiful girl as Miss Chesterton.” 

“ She is much thinner than when I knew her in India,” said Gerald, “but 
I can tell you this, Dora, that you can never find a girl more worthy of your 
friendship than Blanche Chesterton. I happen to know her character better 
than most people, and it is a most noble one.” 

“ Why, Gerald,” said Dora, “ you are quite enthusiastic about her.” 

“He is, indeed,” said Captain Fitzmaurice. “I say, Gerald, is she to be 
the future Countess of Ellismore ? ” 

“ I have never had the remotest idea of such a thing,” said Gerald. “ Ah ! 
you may laugh, but I assure you that such is the fact, and you will believe 
me when I tell you that, when I left England, my heart was engaged, and, 
until lately, I have been very wretched. But I will have no more con¬ 
cealments from you both. You shall know the only secret I have kept from 
you. You, Fitzmaurice, will now know the reason of my wretchedness when 
I went to India, and you Dora, will understand why the society of young 
ladies was not to my taste.” 

He then acquainted them with all that had passed between Lady Ellismore 
and himself, and their indignation was unbounded. 

“ The good-for-nothing, heartless jilt! ” exclaimed Captain Fitzmaurice. 
“The unfeeling, treacherous, unprincipled creature!” said Dora. “If 
ever she should call on me again, I will take care not to return her visit in 
such a hurry as I did the last she paid me ! But how very silly in me never 
to have found out that you were so fond of her, Gerald. I cannot help 
wondering at my stupidity! ” 

“ You forget, dear Dora, that we both concealed our affection as carefully 
as possible,” said her brother. “Not but what I sometimes think that Lady 
Ellismore had little or none to conceal. With me, however, it was different, 
and a hard task it was for me to leave England without having unbosomed 
myself to my dear Dora. I can speak calmly and dispassionately of all these 
things now, and am sometimes astonished at my own folly in having been so 
dotingly fond as I was then. But I suppose,” he added with a smile, “that 
it was calf-love.” 

“ You are older and wiser now,” said Dora; “and I only hope that you 
may soon prove that you are quite cured of your boyish passion, by marrying 
some amiable girl—Blanche Chesterton, for instance.” 

“I tell you I have never thought of Blanche Chesterton,” said Gerald, 
“and even if I were to begin thinking of her now, the chances are that she 
might think of somebody else.” 

“ I hat would be a, pity, certainly,” said Dora, in a bantering tone. 

By a strange fatality, as Gerald fancied, he did think very often of Blanche 


Chesterton, and, moreover, could not refuse to meet her at his sister’s 
considering that he had known her in India. In a short time Gerald and 
Blanche found out that they could not be happy without each other, and as, 
there were no obstacles of any kind to impede their marriage, Gerald offered 
her his hand. She accepted his offer, and shortly after their marriage Gerald 
had the intense satisfaction of hearing from Blanche’s lips a confession that 
she had loved him almost from the first time she had seen him, and that her 
love rendered her sacrifice on her father’s account, in consenting to marry 
Mr. Macfarlane, doubly painful. The delight with which Gerald heard this 
avowal may be imagined, and he judged that so dutiful a daughter must of 
necessity prove a matchless wife, nor was he deceived. He found that, as Miss 
Simmonds had prophesied, “ there were happy days for him yet.” 

The dowager Countess of Ellismore passed her life in travelling from place 
to place. She was ever restless, ever unsettled. While staying at Florence, 
she experienced a bitter pang, when one night, as she was quitting the theatre, 
she saw Gerald arranging the shawl ,of a lovely young creature, while his old 
look of love beamed from his eyes, as he tenderly enfolded the shawl round 
her slight form. The dowager Lady Ellismore was almost maddened at the 
sight, and inquired if Lord Ellismore was at Florence. She was informed 
that Lord and Lady Ellismore, with their infant son, were staying at the 
hotel opposite to her own residence. Until their departure she remained in 
silent seclusion. She kept repeating to herself, “ I have wealth, I have rank, 
I am young, beautiful, and free. And yet—am I happy ? Alas, no! ” 

Betsy had some time previously returned to the countess dowager upon her 
husband’s condemnation to 6ix months’ imprisonment. Atkinson, however, 
fell ill of a fever before the expiration of his imprisonment, and died, leaving 
Betsy a widow. On hearing of his death, she shed a few tears, but after her 
ear of mourning expired, married Norris, and has never regretted it. They 
oth continue in the service of the dowager, who trusts everything to them, 
and they do not betray her trust. They have two little girls of whom the 
dowager takes great notice. One day, while praising their beauty, she said 
to Betsy, “I will provide for them respectably; but oh, Betsy, guard them 
as they grow up, against aspiring to marry above their station! My present 
lonely wretchedness arises solely from my own inordinate Ambition ! ” 

Stella. 


Plain Truths in Plain Words. —Mr. Speaker, I repeat it, women are 
an abused class. That is not saying that I adore them; as I’m no hypocrite, 
I don’t; still I will not stand by and see any bodv else abuse ’em. Among the 
many charges made against women by a sex which is answerable for two- 
thirds of their follies, is this: “ Women give so much of their time and 
attention to dress! ” I will not stop to consider the potency of this very 
dress-power, artistically used, to fascinate these same complainants away from 
the side of the most sensible little body in the world, provided the jewel of 
her miud has a homely setting; but waiving that well-established fact, let us 
look into, the subject a little. When a man wants a new suit of clothes he 
goes to his tailor, selects the cloth, has his measure taken, and there’s an end 
of it. In a few hours the bundle comes home, and let us trust, is paid for. 
A Ionian has need of a dress—perhaps for herself, perhaps for a brood of 
little ones. Several shops must be visited before she can find the article suited 
to her wants, and the means furnished by her husband. The dresses bought, 
your male creature fancies the thing is done. Goose!—not at all. Other 
shops must now be visited for “hooks and eyes,” “linings,” “facings,” 
“ buttons,” sewing-silk, &c., wherewith to make them. If, beyond this, any 
ornamental trimming is needed, and colours are to be matched, the labour is 
doubled. Perhaps some innocent hat inquires here : “ Why don’t your dress¬ 
maker, like our tailor, do all this ? ” Sometimes they do, sir, for a considera¬ 
tion in the bill; but to stave off the grumbling you make about paying for it, 
our wife often does it instead. Now be quiet, while I finish what I 
ave to say. After all this comes the search for the dressmaker, who if 
not “sick,” or “gone out of town,” may agree to attend to your almost 
unpostponable necessity, i,e. t if it don't rain, or if her sister is not going 
to be married. The important day arrives, and, if you are lucky, so does she. 
You count up your buttons and other trash, to sec if everything is right; 
pour a cup of coffee down her throat, fortify yourself with one, and go at it. 
You are not now to be let off easy, tailor-fashion, by being simply 
“measured.” You are to be undressed, and thumbed, and pinched, and 
pulled round, and if you have not taken the precaution to put on more under¬ 
clothes than usual—to prevent that horror—a tight lit—you arc to be 
squeezed in your new waist within an inch of your life; besides this, if 
your dressmaker is not scientific, you are to “ try it on ” half-a-dozen times. 
This ceremony may be at your own house, or hers; in which latter case, you 
are safe to have curious spectators of your own sex. At length, the dress is 
finished. (I foresee the pun you are making about “ at length,” and I despise 
it.) At length—after all this mighty pother as I said—the dress is finished, 
and you wear it at dinner, and some gentleman who is carving a turkey, sends 
a drumstick in your lap by way of christening it. As to the dress being costly, 
or the contrary, the botheration of shopping and getting it put together is all 
the same. Now if the male creature knew the meaning of the word “justice” 
where woman is concerned, I should like to ask him—who in the course of a 
half hour’s conference with his tailor can settle the question of clothes for a 
whole year—how, in the name of common sense, under the circumstances 
above stated, a woman can help giving a great part of her “thoughts and 
attention to dress r ” I would hint, too, in this connection, as the last ounce 
on the camel’s back—her ever present nightmare horror of spending a sixpence 
more in her purchases than she has conjugal authority for doing, only that I 
know it won’t do to allude to such a subject even in sight of a new box of 
cigars, or any of those “ necessary expenses ” which discreet females should 
always be silent about. The truth is—thank Heaven for the few exceptions! 

, — that life for most women is a horrid grind. They are placed in a treadmill, 
and then taunted for being narrowed down to its peek-measure limits.— 

Fanny Fern. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Bath Belle.—You must look through green spec¬ 
tacles if you think that the behaviour of the gentle¬ 
men of England towards the ladies is trifling and con¬ 
temptible. As a rule, it is not so. There are puppies 
who flirt, and “gals "who encourage them. A male 
flirt is a ! detestable creature. A man has no right 
to lead a girl to suppose by word, look, or deed, 
that he loves her. Love is a plant of quick growth— 
it springs up like Jonah’s gourd, in a night; but 
unfortunately (in some cases) it does not wither in a 
night. When a young fellow puts on all his graces, 
looks straight into a girl’s eyes, presses her hand, 
offers her a dozen nameless attentions, but which say 
so jnuch, makes love to her—for it amounts to that— 
but withoutrthe remotest intention of marrying her, 
he is doing a dirty, cowardly action, as many a poor, 
wounded, and scarred heart can tell. But, on the other 
hand, girls should be circumspect—“ wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves.” Providence has given them, too, 
a shield against deceivers. When a man is in the 
hunting-field, and has a dangerous horse, he sticks on 
his back (not the horse’s) a placard, “ ’Ware heels—he 
kicks ! ” So every girl should read on the male flirt’s 
back—“He promises, but he don’t marry.’’ Depend 
upon it the blame rests with both. Folly and vice are 
very nearly allied. No girl has a right to construe 
common politeness into particular attention. Think 
well over this, Bath Belle. Carissima ! Not every 
young lady whom we answer with distinguished 
politeness has a right to suppose that she shall marry 
the editor of the Family Herald. As to your other 
question, constant rinsing with alum and water will 
remove the tenderness. 

A Thinker. —Arguing from the fundamental principles 
of analogy, it is easy to believe that there are other 
worlds beside our own that contain vegetable and 
animal life. How can it rationally bo ontertained 
that the Great Architect of the Universe confined his 
creation of life to this comparatively small planet? 
But the subject is too immense, too awful, for human 
discussion. As to your other question, we are afraid 
you have become connected with the Strauss school 
of metaphysics, which irreverently terms the Author 
of the Christian religion a myth, or imaginary repre¬ 
sentative of a faith created by the labours of*£enera- 
tions. If you wish to dive into the waters of theology 
read the “ Essays and Reviews ” which are now cre¬ 
ating such a commotion throughout the land. Dr. 
Temple boldly affirms that the world has been edu¬ 
cated at various stages and by various modes. “ Our 
Lord,” ho says, “ was the pre-eminent example of 
mankind, but not the only example in that period of 
the world’s youth. Providence gave to the human 
race three companions, Greece, Rome, and the early 
Church. Greece and Rome have not only given us 
the fruits of their industry, but the never-dying 
memory of their fresh and youthful life. It is the 
pervading sense of youthful beauty, the grace and 
prime of manhood, the universal radiance of fresh life, 
that gives to classic literature and art a charm quite 
independent of genius.” 

Dotty.— Phrenology and physiology are very different 
sciences, although in intimate relation with each 
other. Physiology is the science of the human body; 
phrenology is that of the brain. Your question treads 
on delicate ground; but we will answer it as well as 
we ought. In course of time whole races die out, 
chiefly by incorporation with younger and more 
vigorous ones; and the same applies to small com¬ 
munities and families. It is a notable fact, that if the 
House of Lords had not been replenished from the 
ranks of the middle classes, it would long ago have 
ceased to exist. If the powers of nature are wasted, 
the retribution is extinction. Our artificial civilisa¬ 
tion, our intensified mode of living, and the enormous 
pressure put upon the brain, are among the causes 
of the total disappearance of whole families; and we 
may with propriety, and without hesitation, say, that 
marriages of cousins is another. We have for years 
protested against their advisability, and shall continue 
to do so. It is all very well to rave about love born 
out of early and continued associations, but the future 
should not be overlooked. We are sorry to have to 
observe that in this grave matter the Christian Church 
has not done its duty, while the medical faculty has, 
and nobly. 

Amelia M.—Our Correspondent asks, “ Is there any 
harm in telling an untruth in order to screen yourself 
from blame ? ’’—Certainly. From what other motive 
can you tell a lie, save that of gain or mischief? A lie 
is a lie in any shape. It was Pilate who doubted 
what Truth was ; but we have not heard any one doubt 
what a lie is. It is the converse of truth; it is the 
word of a coward; it carries suspicion, distrust; and 
mischief with it. It stands only upon one leg, Truth 
upon both; it is always found out, and found out at 
the worst of all times; it is sure to trip you up. 
You can never escape from it. It will dishonour you 
even in your grave. No: bear the blame if you will; 
bear it ten thousand times over, but do not on any 
account commence that downward course of lying 
which must end wrongly. Lying is, after all, as futile 
and as silly as it is wicked. 

A Traveller.— We know “that editors may entertain 
wrong ideas on some things,” and are free to confess 
that our belief in the lawfulness of a moderate use 
in fermented liquors may be erroneous. We believe, 
nay, we know, that half the crime which is committed 
arises through the gross sin of drunkenness. Drink 
has destroyed many a happy home; but yet—and here 
you will not follow us—we think mankind may use 
moderately, but not abuse wine, or other alcoholic 
drinks. 


La Blanche. —Vanity in man or woman is weakness; 
but with the latter it may be said to be slightly 
natural to her organisation. However, it is neverthe¬ 
less a weakness. We must not confound that personal 
vanity which ventilates itself in a passion for,ornament 
with another quality for which it is frequently mis¬ 
taken—we mean self-love. Pope said self-love and 
social love were the same; and he was correct; for we 
contend that there can be no true affection between 
man and wife without self-love. What does man love 
for? Is it not because he is pleased with the object 
he has selected—as a mate, if you will ? His want is 
appeased ; a vacuum in his nature is filled up; and he 
experiences a feeling of profound satisfaction. Would 
he entertain the same sensation if the object that 
excited it were indifferent to him? Of course he 
would not, could not; for, as an individual, she would 
be no more an object of value to him than a perfect 
stranger. A man’s self-love is charmed with the 
person that corresponds with the beau-ideal he had 
formed of woman; and when she responds to his 
sentiments, then earthly and spiritual unity is com¬ 
pleted. 

Zelica is only eighteen, and yet she cannot find happi¬ 
ness. Does she want to be carried on the backs of 
fairies to a ready-made valley brimful of all the beauties 
of nature, with a lover at the entrance to bestow upon 
her a smiling welcome ? Now, we assert that any one 
who has health, and moral and spiritual power may 
find happiness by diligently going in search of it. 
There is a tender kind of happiness to be found in 
obedience to parents, works of charity, thinking no ill 
of your neighbours, or pursuing pleasing studies. For 
young ladies, botany presents an enchanting field for 
the occupation of their minds. Music and poetry bring 
up from the lowest depths of the soul the most sooth- 
ing«and delicious sensations. In fact, no young person, 
not labouring under any affliction, need be unhappy. 
There are times, it is true, when a lassitude creeps 
over body and mind, and morbid cravings cast their 
gloom over our whole being. These temporary pros¬ 
trations are reposes demanded by Nature. Zelica is 
young and not well versed in the philosophy of life ; 
we would delicately hint, that a lower personal esti¬ 
mate of her charms would be advisable for her own 
sake. 

Gertrude Louisa. —We read a great many books and 
much rubbish in our early days, but cannot tell you 
whence your quotation, nor do we know of a poem 
where “Dumbarney” (what a name!) loves Jenny, 
and the “poem ends with a double marriage.” Jog 
your own memory. When Orabbe and Byron and 
Scott wrote, hundreds of forgotten poets burst out 
into cantos, and cantered away with their nonsense 
towards oblivion. Your five lines are incorrect in their 
metre, and are luckily forgotten. And so the little story 
in verse, “ of a noble infant travelling from Scotland 
to England, lost on the road, and found by another 
party,” has been thrown into Time’s waste basket. The 
poem is lost as well as the infant, and wo are not “ the 
party ” who has found it. 

Annie Norton. —Damp and cold weather produced a 
desire in Betty to have toasted muffins. These cannot 
be had without a fire, and Betty probably used your 
verses to light it. You say you arc surprised at not 
seeing them in the Herald . Betty says that she would 
have been thunderstruck to have seen them there. 
“ Stray’d ” does not rhyme with “ wave,” nor the latter 
with “ made.” But even nonsense may be of some use. 
The fire blazed away, the verses being very light and 

• combustible ; the muffins were “prime,” the tea excel¬ 
lent, and Betty, with her feet in the waste-paper 
basket, of rejected correspondence, fell fast asleep, 
dreaming that you had set to work to improve your 
writing and to leave off rhyming. 

Sanhedrim. —We are aware that your view of the mat¬ 
ter, viz., that that sin of attributing the miracles 
of Christ to the Unclean Spirit (Mark xiii., v. 30), 
cannot now be committed, is so far orthodox, that 
it is held by Hammond, Doddridge, Whitby, Por- 
teus, Calmet, and Albert Barnes; but we doubt our¬ 
selves whether it cannot still be indulged in. We 
thank you for your kind and considerate letter, where¬ 
in you bid our readers take courage ; and hoping to 
hear from you on other subjects, finally take leave of 
one so important and awful. 

Fred C.—Now you see what folly it is to get tipsy; but 
do not be afraid. Let the dressmaker's Menus fire 
away. Your verbal proposition, made when tipsy, can¬ 
not for a moment stand. As Mr. Toots says, “ it is of 
no importance.” The threat of an action is “bosh.” 
It may be brought ;'but a plain statement on your 
part will quash it. You had better not offend your 
mother, and begin life by being frightened into a wife. 
Let this be a lesson. No more flirting and drinking, 
Fred. Be a good son, and keep steady. 

Mortified Vanity shows a small and somewhat vain 
spirit. Let your mother call you what she will, and 
drop the “ Miss,” should she choose. It is not good 
taste on her part, perhaps, to do so before “inferiors;” 
but take our advice kindly, and don’t think of the 
matter. Yours is one of the troubles which people 
make and exaggerate. Think not of it, and it ceases 
to sting. Personally, you are no less a lady—be so in 
spirit, and you will live down such petty slights. 

Querist. —By the words “ slurring over,” we simply sig¬ 
nified that the letter H, in the words mentioned (see 
No. 931) does not receive the full aspiration. Pope 
says— 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

And in Scripture we road— 

Tour bones shall flourish like an herb. 

We will give you a better authority than Walker; con¬ 
sult Richardson, 


B. W. F.—Eggs may be packed for exportation to Cali¬ 
fornia in a box of sawdust. It would be a good plan 
to have a light case made with nest partition for each 
egg, filling up the space with bran; then to pack this 
in an outer case filled with sawdust, to prevent con¬ 
cussion ; fasten the lids of the cases with screws. All 
the variety of eggs required may be attained by 
searching the advertisements of the Cottage Gardener . 
Send the case to Mr. Hill, Shipping Agent, South¬ 
ampton; it will then go by the West India packet, 
thence '*vid Panama” to San Francisco. This is the 
quickest route. 

Handy and Andy.—Handy is nervous, and should wait. 
Andy writes the better of the two; both well. In 
each case you may make the presents, a book, desk, 
handkerchief, scarf-pin, ring, pencil-case or pen, gold 
pen, or seal, these or less expensive memorials—por¬ 
traits, flowers, or even gloves—would be coveted, and, 
we hope, prized by the receivers. It is quite “eti¬ 
quette ” for accepted ladies, having received, to return 
presents. 

Susine.— The postal number for Deptford is 47, so PX 
is probably the rising hamlet of Patcliam ad¬ 
joining. Horseradish has a large broad leaf, and 
Monkshood, as it now rises above the ground, a bright 
green serrated leaf; the root of the first is pungent, 
that of the second is sweet with a mixture of bitter¬ 
ness and acrimony. 

Blanche Estelle. —Your story does you honour; but 
pray do not leave England. Buckle up your energies ; 
you have done so well for others, set to work again 
for yourself. Insure your life against old age ; stick to 
the school, unless it is an utter failure. Courage ! the 
darkest hour is just before dawn. 

Harry Lovewell.— If the young lady thinks you de¬ 
ceitful, write in an open way and undeceive her. Moet 
the opinion boldly, or get some friend to act for you. 
This is one of the cases where a friend can be of more 
use than a man himself. Sometimes we must act by 
an agent. 

Puer.— Break off the engagement. Women use the 
word “respect” in contradiction to the word “ love.” 
They respect their lather, brother, or uncle. They 
respect “Brown,” poor fellow, and coolly marry 
“Jones ”—that’s the way we take it. 

F.M.S. —To grow cress on a bottle, sew flannel over the 
bottle, and thoroughly wet it; steep the cress in water 
for an hour; then spread it over the flannel; after 
which place the bottle in a saucer of water and the 
cress will rapidly grow. 

O. P. Q.—If properly solemnised it is perfectly valid ; 
but to obviate all doubt, marriage also at the Regis¬ 
trar’s in England is perhaps prudent. 

Other Communications Received.—D. B. Tait.—Um¬ 
bra (too serious).—J. B.— Emeline. —J. C.— E. B.—A 
Loyal Heart.— M. M.—X.— Kate A.— Frank W.— 
C. E. W.— Abagmit.— G. T. S.— White Rose.—E. S.— 
E. R. B.— Frater (we cannot violate the confidence re¬ 
posed in us by a contributor).—A Widow’s Daughter 
(make your case known to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House).—E. E. B. (the writing is 
good, and the verses are above the average).—H. J. (he 
stands in the place of a parent, and exercises the same 
power; you must submit).— George E. G. (there are 
several such institutions open to members, who are 
annual subscribers, such as the Royal Institution, the 
London Institution, the Russell Institution, &c.).— 
Anna Maria B. (appeal at once to your mistress).— 
Mary L. (Longfellow, Bryant, Morris, Sigourney, and 
Willis; consult Triibner’s Guide to American Litera¬ 
ture). — William W. (of great service).— Alfred M. 
(thanks ; pretty for a lady’s album, but not suited to 
our pages).—M. Y. G. (it is the age of “ little men; ” 
be satisfied).—J. G. (keep them for your private mark ; 
all the world are quite content with those in use).— 
Mary (when dancing wear it up; when speaking, either 
up or down ; see No. 780 ; use round hand copies).— 
Agnes (buy the Commentaries published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge).— Anti- 
Bacchus (write so that we can read it).— Bolton (have 
your frame raised; working at a low case is the 
frequent cause of compositors being round-shouldered). 
—Ada Mary (Nos. 301 to 309, Is. lOd. by post).— 
Juanita (Gunnersbury Park, Ealing, and 148, Pic¬ 
cadilly).— Julian M. (yes, if approved ; yes)— Lily of 
the Valley (see reply to Handy).—Teresa (bring 
about another meeting, and another opportunity).— 
The Widow’s Son (apply to a magistrate, and be 
guided by his advice).— Anxious Lizzie (apply by 
letter to the proprietors of the paper upon which ho 
was engaged).—J. H. K. L. (no; the receipt is but 
evidence, so, too, is the living testimony).— Broom- 
head (always use the prefix in addre^ing them).— 
Constance (of Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street).— 
B. W. H. (Triibner & Co.’s edition of Ahn’s System of 
Learning French ; or else Ollendorff’s System of Learning 
French). —A Recluse (yes; within the week).— Aguilee 
(both are used, but the subjunctive is more correct, 
being governed by that understood).—G. W. (consult a 
medical man).— Une Francaise (no, but it is optional). 
— Sidney Smith (send one shilling for Etiquette of the 
Ball-Room).— D. D. (yours is a case for careful treat¬ 
ment).—J. E. (eight; one shilling by post).— Jeune 
(quackery).— Undine (shell-lac, or rosin; about a 
quarter).— Kate (rub the wood with linseed oil; oil 
closes the breathing pores of insects, and destroys 
their lives). —W. R. (use a little burnt sienna in 
hot bees-wax; for another tint, employ burnt umber 
in turpentine).— F. H. M. (yes, if also a good reader ; 
the Times). — Violet (see No. 2S3).—Emma (see No. 
506). —J. T. D. (all that you inquire for will be found 
in Nos. 485, 710, and 875; 4d. free).— Oriental (see 
No. 373).— Maud (see No. 791).— L’Inconnu and Eta 
(see No. 314).— Emily H. (yes; see also No. 526).— 
W. H. B. (see Nos. 277 and 384). 
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GRUMBLERS. 


“England is tlie best of actual nations,” writes a foreigner in masterly 
sentences. “ Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed Teutons, they (the English) stand 
in solid phalanx four-square to the points of the compass; they constitute the 
modern world; they have earned their vantage ground and keep it.” And, 
we may add, they do it by their persistent habit of grumbling; they grumble 
from morning to night. 

Strong as they are, these modern sea-kings, valiant in war, quick in com¬ 
merce, deep in thinking, tender of heart, they yet have a deep, ceaseless roar¬ 
ing going on within them; and that is the roar of their complaints. They 
are terrific. fault-finders; they find defects in every thing; they can always 
pick a hole in their neighbour’s coat, and if no neighbour be by, they will take 
their own. It was a certain Deistical writer in the middle ages, who “ found 
fault with God,” and died in misery thereafter. So the English, a queer 
nation, made up of the rags and leavings and the rejected shreds of other 
peoples, but now the corner-stone of the world, continually find fault with 
all and every thing; yet they fulfil their proverb, and “ grumble and get 
on.” This perpetual and perennial spring of discontent is never fully dry. 
If you put a sea-shell to your ear in the calmest summer day you may hear 
the roar of the beating, ever-surging ocean; ’tis a child’s fancy, but there 
surely the imprisoned air moans always. So, put your ear to an Englishman’s 
heart to listen. He may be blessed with wife, children, friends, fortune, 
place, power, health, youth, beauty, but he is no true Islander if he does not 
grumble. Something about the parish, or the government; about his doctor, 
or his butcher; his cook, butler, or jeweller; his taxes, paper, or club ; his 
wife, children, or family; his horse, dog, or fields ; his crops, tithes, tenants; 
his shopmates, fellows, or master. Ten times in a day, if he be not a taciturn 
man, he will vent his strong will in grumbling. He is seldom satisfied with 
his fortune, his position, or his weight. He thinks he ought to move the 
world, but he does not. He is like Sydney Smith’s simile of Lord John 
Russell, ready to write an epic, go through the most difficult operation of 
lithotomy, or command the Channel fleet, at a moment’s notice. He is 
especially dissatisfied with his tailor, and when he has had one kind of coat 
always fancies that another would have suited him better. He does not like 
the fashions, and will interfere with women’s dress, as well as his own, but 
docs no good. 

There are certain matters about which some of us continually and consti¬ 
tutionally “grumble.” One is the weather. If we had not the privilege of 
finding fault with that, half of our conversation would be lost. Then we have 
the Government, next only in importance to the weather, and then the parson 
or the parish. Englishmen are eternally busy about the weather, politics, 
and religion; but if they reflected for a moment they would find that the 
continual grumble does no good. The weather which, say some, is always too 
wet or too dry, has yet endured for some 5,000 years, and has each year 
brought forth the earth’s fruit in due time; and the calm alternation of the 
seasons, the sweet revolution of day and night, sunset and sunrise, lull and 
storm, and the continual passage of the fructifying clouds, occur for ever and 
ever, ordered by an All-wise All-enduring Being, and still kept in motion, in 
spite of the little discontents of man. As for our Government discontents, 
we are too English to deny but that these may be well founded; and as they 
are productive of much good, we cannot complain. 

The jangling of the sexes takes place at a very early age, and after a 
certain armistice, continues till very late. Little boys and girls are naturally 
averse one to another, and quarrel sufficiently to make it apparent. When the 
animal man arrives at a ripe maturity, after the spring madness of love has 
subsided, he takes again to his grumbling. He growls against tys wife, 
servants, and friends; he growls at home, and he growls abroad; and with 
this safety-valve he manages to exist very well. A grumbling husband, like 
a scold of a wife, is often a very good fellow at bottom. He loves to see his 
home neat, and he scolds at its untidiness. He takes pleasure and pride in 
the wife and bairns ; hence he has an eagle eye, which always picks out the 
piece of dirt in the wrong place and at the wrong time. The ingenuity 
with which he will find subjects for his “grumble” excites the indignant 
wonder of his wife, but the little excitement, so that it does not drive the wife 
out of her wits, and cause the servant to drown herself and her troubles in 
the water-butt, does not do much harm. Grumbling is, as we have said, the 
safety valve ; as long as the steam blows off the machine is safe ; the husband 
will be a good, homely, faithful, hard-working fellow, in spite of his growl, 
enjoyable like a vigorous day which always threatens rain, and yet keeps up. 
But it is your serene, smiling, polite fellows who never can be offended till 
you have hurt them past recall; these men are to be dreaded. The grumbler 
and the scold are equally unpleasant to live with, but they have their virtues, 
whereas the selfishly quiet fellow, who never oversets his temper, frequently 
has none. 

If we want to notice more particularly the difference between grumblers 
and non-grumblers as regards nations, we cannot do better than draw a 
parallel between our old friend, or enemy, France and ourselves. Now, if 
there be a well-satisfied nation upon earth, it is France. She is more than 
content with, she is laudatory of her own actions. La France is the first figure in 
her book; she shakes hands with herself every morning, she leads the world, 
she propagates the faith with her holy bayonets; she wins every battle, or, if 
she suffers a reverse, she declares that Heaven fights against her. Her ensign 
was formerly the cock, the Gallic cock ; the Romans, no doubt, named them 
from it. Their motto should have been “ Whilst I live I crow.” Read any 
of their histories, and you will find brag and sentiment mixed up stiffly and 
strongly, and they gain a great deal by it. “ Brag,” wc English own, “ is a good 
dog;” but, we add, “Holdfast is a better,” In her pictures and her books you 


never find any of our self-denying grumble. France was of course quite right 
in her holy mission of civilising Europe, as one would manure a field, by blood. 
France was to be pitied only when beaten and slaughtered by the Russians 
and at Waterloo. France had a mission when she upheld the Pope; and a 
mission when she kept Europe for many years in hot water, destroyed trade 
and public confidence, and made us spend millions in defensive warfare. 
“ In the midst of this,” writes M. Guerronniere—and this is the pretty turmoil 
wc are now in—“ France has remained invariable in her sentiments, and 
inflexible in her attitude. Her filial piety has quieted her most legitimate 
alarms. She has continued her good offices and her disinterested services.” 
She has been, moreover, pious, liberal, advanced, generous, religious in the 
highest degree. To protect the Pope “ the Emperor has left his sword at 
Rome; ” indeed, we could fill a column with the praiseful epithets she lavishes 
on herself. Then she declared, with a great degree of truth, too, that, when 
“ France is satisfied Europe is at peace.” So, also, a quarrelsome bed-fellow 
might say that when he had all the clothes and four parts of the bed, his 
fellow might sleep on the floor. There is an exalted tone of (French) gene¬ 
rosity about this which is delightful. The really comic portion of it all is 
that France believes it; and a French husband, or French lover, or French 
sailor equally believes that he is the best in the world ; there is no grumbling 
about him. 

In the meantime John Bull stands like the publican afar off beating his 
breast. He is a political, social, public and private grumbler ; and take his 
printed and published opinion of himself and there never was such a rascally 
nation in the world as he is. How he robbed India, bullied America, and 
ground the faces of his own poor, has been made patent to all the world. 
There never was an European quarrel but that our grumblers wished us to 
have a hand in it. Did we not do so our supremacy was at an end, and the 
power of England had perished. France, which has pillaged, pilfered from, 
and slain, even by burning, the Algerines, congratulates herself that France 
has been fulfilling a holy mission in Africa. But we, who have for years given 
general peace to India, have imported equal laws, canals, railways, education, 
and Christianity, have always had sore misgivings upon every thing we have 
done. So far from having a holy mission, some amongst us grumble at 
having any missionaries at all. “ What right have you to call false and vilify 
the ancient faith of the people ? ” asks a philosopher. A second says we have 
not been firm enough in our Christian feelings; a third plainly denies that 
we have any right in India at all; a fourth declares that our national sins 
are so great that we ought to put on sackcloth and ashes and go into general 
mourning for them. 

All this grumbling, however, may do some good. We, publicans as wc are, 
are justified rather than the self-laudatory Pharisee. J ohn Bull has done a little 
piracy in his time, but he has nobly atoned for it. Granville Sharp, and 
Clarkson raised a grumble about his “ poor black.” Was he not a man and 
a brother? they asked plaintively, and they grumbled him out of twenty 
millions to set poor Quashee free. They grumble and give, these Britishers. 
We have only to set up a grumble upon any particular theme, and we are 
sure to find it generally attended to; and some very stupid things are done, no 
doubt; but at the same time wrongs are remedied, and much honest, straight¬ 
forward good is done. 

The grumblers however have their faults. Ill-temper is a constant sin, 
and dissatisfaction with the general concerns in life is a sin also. We would 
not by any means counsel quietism, for we have seen what that produces in 
Ireland and in Rome; but it is a sorry heart that is always repining. Between 
the employer and the employed, with children and with sensitive natures 
generally, there is much harm done by grumpy unconciliatory manners. Many 
a child has had its life’s joy grumbled right out of it. Many a young heart 
has its affection chilled for ever by a constantly cross face. The cheerful meed 
of praise is not a phrase only, it is a truth. A dog and a horse like to bo 
chirruped and talked to, and the perpetual scold is something too noxious to 
be treated calmly. Our ancestors’ method of the cucking-stool had some sense 
in it, but then that was in merry and sensible times, when we were not 
worried to death with business, and harassed out of our lives with incessant 
competition. The selfishness of grumblers, which proverbially makes them 
get their own way. should be snubbed. If any one is troubled with the 
complaint, he had much better turn it to public than to personal -wrongs. 
He may do some good by the one, but he can only inj ure himself and worry 
others by the other. The best way to humour a grumble is to play it, as 
you would the hose of a fire-engine, upon some public wrong, either real or 
imaginary—say the “income tax” or the “poor rates”—by quietly sitting 
down, rationally, and by cases, citations, and blue-books, proving the nuisance 
to be a nuisance, and the grumbler will certainly be improved by the 
process. If he is a philanthropist, the grumbler may take as his basis 
that romantic maxim of Noy's, “ No wrong without a remedy,” and he will 
find quite enough to keep his grumble in full tune without exercising it at 
home. 

In process of time this wise man. will find one who luckily thinks opposite to 
him ; who secs things from a different stand-point, and who will declare all that 
to be good which he thinks is bad, and vice versa . The battle of antagonism 
being complete, the mind of each is kept in a state of healthy activity, and 
some good is done without any of the shot being expended upon the 
grumbler’s own home. The wife of such will take care to turn the swivel- 
gun of complaint in an opposite direction to her own fireside; nay, as iu 
Siberia, travellers will throw, when very hard pressed, their provisions and 
properties, or even their babies to the wolves, so some one of the family 
should be sacrificed to the insatiate grumbler: it is a known fact that, when 
a quarrelsome couple have a scapegoat in the shape of a neighbour or a 
servant to grumble against, that their own private differences are at ouce 
healed. But it does not do to exhaust one subject only; the grievance 
should, like John Bull’s taxes, be now and then shifted, and the bearer of it 
will be all the better. 

Grumblers, however, are easily managed, and luckily, good wives know r how 
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to do it; hence, grumblers do great good instead of great evil in the world 
though, after all, it is personally much wiser to get thoroughly rid of an 
ungracious habit; and, following sound advice, “ If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

TRUE WEALTH. 

Say not that money is true wealth. Tell me, what is this wondrous power, 

»Tis neither happiness nor health ; More priceless than a monarch’s dower? 

'Tis useful ; ay, and needful too. Whence comes this gem, so pure and free, 

Nor can we well without it do. This paragon of alchemy! 

But there’s a value to be found What! dost thou say this gem, so fine. 

Above, below, beneath, around, Doth money’s glittering worth outshine ? 

Which money merely ne’er can give. And am I calmly to be told 

Nor when wo die, nor whilst we live. That aught can rival sterling gold ? 

There is a talent all may share, 'Tis so ; nay scoff not; listen ! hoar 1 

A gem the poorest e’en may wear; I’ll tell thoe ; see the truth appear : 

A treasure you may now possess, True wealth in honest labour lies, 

A mine, though well work’d, never less. Laughs at the world and gold defies I 
That talent doublo interest bears, A trusty arm and conscience pure 

That gem, the highest value shares. E’en to tho poorest will ensuro 
That treasure money ne’er can buy. The noblest title ever known. 

That mine no failure can destroy. The poor man’s crown, by right his own. 


FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

A pure character is like polished steel; if dimmed by breath, it almost 
instantly recovers its brightness. 

The most foolish thing in the world is said to be, “ to bow to the rich till 
you are unable to stand erect in the presence of an honest man.” 

Idleness is the mother of mischief. The moment a horse has done eating 
his oats he turns to and gnaws down his manger. Substitute labour for oats, 
and virtue for manger, and what is true of horses is equally true of men. 

“Nothing,” once said an old gentleman, “so much indicates the nature of 
man’s taste as the style of the pictures which decorate the walls of his 
dwelling.’"—“But,” we inquired, “ suppose he has no pictures ? ”—“ Then,” 
he replied, “ he has no taste.” 

Cure for a Fit of Despondency. — Look on the good things which 
God has given you in this world, and promised in the next. 

Children’s Rights. —Why should not a child’s fancy in the way of food— 
we refer to its intense dislike of certain things—be regarded, as well as the 
repugnance of an adult. We consider it a great piece of cruelty to force a 
child to eat things that are repulsive to it, because somebody once wrote a wise 
saw to the effect, “ that children should eat whatever is set before them.” Wfe 
have often seen the poor little victims shudder and choke at the sight of a bit of 
fat meat, or a little scum of cream on boiled milk, toothsome enough to those 
who like them, hut in their case a purgatorial infliction. ^ Whenever there is 
this decided antipathy, nature should be respected, even in the person of the 
smallest child; and he who would act otherwise is himself smaller than the 
child ovcir whom ho would so unjustifiably tyrannise. 

Have you Enemies? —Go straight on and don’t mind them. If they 
get in your way, walk round them regardless of their spite. A man who has 
no enemies is seldom good for any thing; he is made of that kind of material 
which is so easily worked that everyone has a hand in it. A sterling cha¬ 
racter is one who thinks for himself, and speaks what he thinks ; he is always 
sure to have enemies. They are as necessary to him as fresh air; they keep 
him alive and active. A celebrated character who was surrounded by enemies 
used to remark : “ They are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out of 
themselves.” “Live down prejudice,” was the Iron Duke’s motto. Let 
this he your feeling while endeavouring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to dispute, you do but as they 
desire, and open the way for more abuse. Let the poor fellows talk—there 
will be a re-action if you perform but your duty, and hundreds who were once 
alienated from you will flock to you and acknowledge their error. 

Collared Pig’s Head. —Prepare a pickle of one gallon of water, two 
pounds of salt, three-quarters of a pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre bruised. Let it boil five minutes, and pour it boiling hot upon 
the meat. Into this pickle put both eye pieces, the ears, and the tongue. 
When it has been in the pickle for a week, take out the whole of the 
meat, and boil the different parts till tender, remove all the bones, and season 
the meat with pepper, cayenne, and salt; after which fill the tin with the 
meat, pressing it down with a heavy weight. This is a very economical dish, 
either for the breakfast or the supper table. Some people add mace or all¬ 
spice, but pepper and salt should be the only seasoning. 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The phosphorescence of phosphorus in the dark does not depend on oxygen, 
as it is also exhibited both in hydrogen and carbonic acid. 

The evaporation from the Mediterranean is greater in amount than the 
volume of water discharged into it again by the rivers and the rains. 

A new process of engraving, termed Chrisotipy, has been invented by M. 
Firmin Didot, the object of which is to transform a plate engraved in the 
ordinary manner (en creux) into a relief, in which the subject can be printed 
on the usual printing-press, or, as it is usually termed, surface-printed. 

Paper Linen.— The London Lace Paper Company are bringing out a 
new invention, called paper cloth, for ladies’ collars, cull's, and similar articles. 
It is so cheap as to threaten to drive crochet-work entirely out of fashion. The 
material consists of a very slight fabric of woven stuff, felted, as it were, with 
linen or other fibrous shreds, such as paper is made of; it is a sort of shoddy 


linen, in fact, and has all the appearance of starched linen at a very little dis¬ 
tance. Looked at closely, however, no texture like that of woven linen 
appears. Men’s collars are now sold at 6d. a dozen. Each, it is said, will last 
a day or two, and be “reversible ” even then. 

Tobacco Smoke and Green Fly. —If the trees when pruned are washed 
with soap water at 90° temperature, and when dry are painted with a mixture 
chiefly of clay, and sulphur, and a little tobacco water, the fly will not gene¬ 
rally appear until some time after the fruit is set. If tobacco smoke is used 
in moderation, and the smoke presented cool (two or three slight smokings 
being always preferable to one severe one), we have never noticed any bad 
resits. To tho inexperienced we recommend shag tobacco for this purpose. 
The mischief generally takes place before smoking by allowing the fly to get 
a-head. The first fly seen should be removed with a small brush; if three or 
four can be seen, smoke that night. There are many means, but none better 
than tobacco smoke.— Cottage Gardener. 

Cement for Rendering Joints Steam-tight. —The following receipt 
forms a strong and durable cement for joining the flanches of iron cylinders 
of steam-engines or hydraulic machines :—Mix boiled linseed oil, litharge, red 
and white lead together, to a proper consistence, always using the large pro¬ 
portion of white lead. This composition may be applied to a piece of flannel, 
and fitted to the joints. Cisterns built of large square stones, and put 
together with this cement, will never leak. When the cement is wanted for 
use, dissolve a portion of the paste in the water rendered slightly acid, and add 
a quantity of iron turnings or filings, sifted or powdered, to render the 
particles of uniform size. This mixture, put into the interstices of iron-work, 
will, in a short time, become as hard as stone. From experience, it is ascer¬ 
tained that more depends upon caulking the joints than in mixing tho 
cement. 

The Foot of a Horse. —The human hand has often been taken to illus¬ 
trate Divine wisdom—and very well. But have you ever examined your 
horse’s hoof ? It is hardly less curious in its way. Its parts are somewhat 
more complicated, yet their design is simple and obvious. The hoof is not, as 
it appears to the careless eye, a mere lump of insensible bone fastened to the 
leg by a joint, It is made up of a series of thin layers, or leaves, of horn, 
about five hundred in number, and nicely fitted to. each other, and forming a 
lining to the foot itself. Then there are as many more layers, belonging to 
what is called the “ coffin hone,” and fitted into this. These are elastic. Take 
a quire of paper and insert the leaves one by one into those of another quire, 
and you will get some idea of the arrangement of the several layers. Now, 
the weight of the horse rests on as many elastic springs as there are layers in 
his four feet—about 4000; and all this is contrived, not only for the easy 
conveyance of his own body, but for whatever burdens may he laid on him. 

A Safety Ship. —Mr. Charles Lungley, shipbuilder, Deptford, working 
on the ideas of Charles Wye Williams, has produced the model of a ship, 
which you may set on fire, dash against rocks, stave in, and tear to pieces, but 
which, it is asserted, you cannot sink. His plan consists in dividing the lower 
part of the ship, or vessel, into two or more closed water-tight compartments, 
and in affording access to these compartments for the introduction of cargo or 
stores by means of water-tight trunks or passages, led up from them to such a 
height that their upper or open ends shall never, in any practicable position 
of the ship, he brought quite down to the level of the water. Compartments 
thus formed may be used as ordinary cargo spaces, store-rooms, chain lockers, 
or for any other like purposes, and may be ventilated by suitable trunks or 
tubes, always providing that all trunks or tubes of every kind which enter 
them shall be made water-tight, and shall rise to the height before mentioned, 
in order that, if by any mischance either compartment should be broken into, 
and the sea he admitted to it, the water should have no means of escaping 
therefrom into any other part of the ship. The details vary with the class of 
vessel, but the principle in all ships is the same. 

DireCtino Newspapers by a Machine. —An important feature in this 
invention is tho use of blocks, made of wood, of a suitable size, which receive 
the imprint of a name or address in their face, equivalent to engraving. 
This result is accomplished by having steel dies of all the letters in tho 
alphabet arranged on the periphery of a small wheel, which revolves at the 
touch of the operator so as to bring the required letters, one after the other, 
over the face of tho block. As each letter comes in place, the die is sunk by 
a slight pressure of the foot, and the whole address is cut in about the same 
time as it would take a compositor to put it in type. After these blocks have 
received the imprint of the names or address, they are placed upon endless 
belts in the order in which they occur on the hooks, and hung in light, con¬ 
venient cases until wanted for use. When wanted, they are linked with an 
ingenious apparatus for the purpose, and transferred to a small press, where 
they are suspended over a pulley and pass under a platen just large enough to 
give impression to a single name at a time. The revolution of the names 
under the platen is guided by the left hand, and the impression given by the 
foot as fast as the right hand can handle the papers, or at the speed of about 
60 per minute .—Neiv York Trihme. 

To Examine a Deep Tank or a Well. —It is scarcely possible to sec 
the bottom of a well by looking down in the common manner, but it is 
perfectly practical to do so with a reflector. When the sun is shining 
brightly, hold a mirror so that the reflected rays of light will fall into the 
water. A bright spot will he seen at the bottom, so light as to show the • 
smallest object very plainly. In the same way one can examine the bottom of ; 
ponds and rivers, if the water be somewhat clear, and not agitated by winds 
or rapid motion. If a well or cistern he under cover, or shaded by buildings, 
so that the sunlight will not fall near the opening, it is only necessary to 
employ two mirrors, using one to reflect the light to the opening, and another 
to send it down perpendicularly into the water. Light may be thrown fifty or 
a hundred yards to the precise spot desired by one mirror, and then reflected 
downwards by another. There is another and very simple manner of peering 
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down into tlie depths of the sea, whioh is practised by collectors of deep-sea 
specimens for the marine vivary. They put four small planks together about 
two feet long, and six inches wide, and fix at the bottom a square of glass. 
This case is of sufficient length to enable them to see below the surface-agita¬ 
tion of the waves, when the sea is calm, by immersing it by the side of a rock, 
the water below that point being perfectly transparent down to the sand or 
shingle. __ 


STA TIST ICS. 

The consumption of snails in Paris is annually increasing. More than 
£40,000 worth is annually sold in the market there. 

Paper Duties. —A return, issued to an order of the House of Lords, states 
that the number of pounds’ weight of paper manufactured in 1858 was 
192,847,828; in 1859, 217,827,197; in 1860, 223,575,285. The gross 
produce in 1858 was £1,234,614, and the net receipt £1,103,754. In 1859 
the produce was £1,414,595, and the receipt £1,258,464. Last year the gross 
produce amounted to £1,482,804 ; and the net receipt to £1,320,105. 

National Life-boat Institution. —Since the formation of this institu¬ 
tion (supported by voluntary contributions) it has expended £46,350 on life¬ 
boat establishments, voted 82 gold and 666 silver medals, awarded £14,015 
in pecuniary rewards, and saved 11,856 humau beings; all rescued under 
circumstances of great peril, and where (in the great majority of cases) there 
was no possibility of saving life by any other means than the boats established 
on the English, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish coasts, through the exertions of the 
society. 

Produce of New Taxes. —The new tax of Id. on each package of goods 
imported, or on goods in bulk, and also on animals, produced in 1860 (after 
the 16th of May, when it came into operation) the sum of £82,868, and the 
Is. 6d. stamp on shipping bills and bills of lading £30,254. The 3d. duty on 
dock warrants, which commenced on the 3rd of April, produced £8,595. The 
stamp duty on bills of exchange for above £4,000 was also altered to an ad 
valorem duty, and we learn that the duty received on foreign bills in the year 
amounted to £245,601; in the previous year the duty on all bills, inland and 
foreign, produced £521,329. 

Refreshment Houses. —Under the Act of last session 5,354 licenses to 
keep refreshment houses have been granted; 593 to persons who sell beer. 
Only 647 of the keepers of these refreshment houses have taken out licenses to 
sell foreign wine to be consumed on the premises, and 489 of the wine licenses 
have been taken out by persons who sell beer. 720 shopkeepers have taken 
out licenses to retail foreign or British wine not to be consumed on the 
premises. In the metropolis 1,377 refreshment house licenses have been 
taken out, and 237 of these houses have licenses for the sale of foreign wine 
on the premises; but this is understating the fact, because the returns for the 
metropolis do not include Chelsea and Kensington, owing to their not being, 
as yet, a metropolitan borough, and therefore reckoned as part of “ Middle¬ 
sex.” These licenses must produce a revenue of about £9,000 a-year. 

Revenues of the Lancaster and Cornwall Duchies. —The following 
statement of the management, during the present reign, of the revenues of 
the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall,—the former belonging to the Queen, 
the latter to the Prince of Wales,—affords a guarantee, if any were needed, 
against any recurrence of little calls upon the public purse in our own time :— 
At the commencement of Her Majesty’s reign the gross revenue of the Duchy 
of Lancaster amounted to £23,038, and the charges to £14,126, leaving a net 
revenue of no more than £8,912. In 1859 the gross revenue had increased 
to £45,436, and the net revenue to £31,349, of which £25,000 was paid to 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse. When George, Prince of Wales, came of age iu j 
1783, the income of the Duchy of Cornwall was less than £13,000 a-year. 
On the accession of Her Majesty the gross income was £28,456, and the pay¬ 
ments were £12,670, leaving a net income of £15,786. In 1859 the gross 
income had increased to £63,704, and the net revenue to £50,777; of which 
no less than £40,785 was paid over to the trustees and treasurer of His! 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. And out of this ample revenue, accu-1 
mulations exceeding half a million are said to have been invested for the j 
future benefit of His Royal Highness.— May's Constitutional History of \ 
England . _ ! 


VARIETIES. 


In Russia, many of the domestic servants are married. In China, the 
owners of female slaves, who do not procure husbands for them, are liable to ' 
prosecution. What do ladies who object to “ followers ” say to this ? j 

Lord Campbell has introduced into his bill on fraudulent trade-marks a 
clause making the forging of an artist’s name, sign, or monogram, on any 
picture, engraving, or work of sculpture, a misdemeanour, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. The thriving trade in counterfeit modern masters will 
thus receive a wholesome check. 

Is Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Legal? —This question 
has been set at rest by a recent decision of the House of Lords, whether English 
persons may evade the English law by going_ abroad and effecting such 
marriages in countries, where they are legal ? Their lordships have decided 
that, as regards this country, the marriage is invalid, and that the offspring 
of such unions is illegitimate. 

The Income of a Chinese Schoolmaster. The income depends on the 
number of his pupils, but they must not exceed twenty; because it is held 
that he could not attend to a greater number with the necessary care. Every 
boy is bound to give his teacher annually the following articles : Rice, 501b.; 
lamp oil, 1 catty (1 ^lb.); lard, 1 catty; salt, 1 catty; tea, 1 catty; and, besides, 
a sum of from to 4 dollars, according to the boy’s age and ability. The 


lessons are continued throughout the whole year, with only one month’s 
holidays at the new year, when the engagement of the teacher always 
terminates, and a new contract must be made. 

Discovery of a Theban Tomb and Papyrus of the Time of 
David. —In 1858 a Theban mountaineer is said to have discovered, in a hill, 
called by the Arabs Shin-abd-el-Gourna, a tomb cut out of the rock, in which 
he found a mummy-case, with a gold spread eagle and a golden asp; also a 
tablet of green stone, a box with four canopi of Oriental alabaster; and, on 
the side of a magnificent mummy with a gilded mask and a large gilded 
scarabaeus of porcelain on its breast, a most remarkable papyrus scroll, 5 feet 
long and 10 inches wide, written in the finest hieratic and hieroglyphic 
characters. The four jars were sold to Lord Henry Scott. The papyrus, as 
also tho scarabaeus, the tablet, and the eagle, according to the American 
papers, came into the hands of Mr. George A. Stone, of Roxbury, Massachu¬ 
setts, then travelling in Egypt. Professor G. Seyffarth, of St. Louise, 
Mobile, has just published translations and explanations, from which it 
appears that the biography of Horsebe (the sword of Ilorus) is to be found 
in the first column of the papyrus; that Horsebe must have been a con¬ 
temporary of Saul and David, and the papyrus written about tho year 
1050 b.c., or 300 years before the foundation of Rome; so that it is at 
present 2,900 years old. The residue of the manuscript is said to contain a 
hitherto unknown religious book of the ancient Egyptians. 

Drama in Real Life. —As M. P-, an army contractor, was walking 

on the Boulevards, he perceived his son with a young woman, very plainly 
dressed, but of modest and respectable appearance, hanging on his arm. He 
advanced towards the couple and asked his son in an angry tone how ho dared 
to keep company with a work-woman. “ Father,” replied the young man, 
“ I intend to marry mademoiselle, and if I have not hitherto spoken to you 

of my project, it is because-”—“ Because, sir, you know well that I 

would never consent to such an act of folly.”—“I do know that, father, and 
therefore it is that I have waited for my majority. I am of age this day : I 
have obtained the consent of this young person’s parents, and we are to be 
married very soon.”—“ And I, sir ? ” cried the father, choking with rage, “ I 
shall be under the necessity of rejecting your respectful summons” (somma- 
tion respectueuse —a formality indispensable in France in the case of a marriage 
by any young man under twenty-five, without consent of parents). “I will 
convert all my property into ready money, and you shall never have a penny.” 
—“I prefer happiness to riches,” was the reply. The exasperated father 
raised his cane to strike his son, but suddenly his hand dropped, and he 
staggered and fell into the arms of one of the crowd which the noise of the 
discussion had collected. He was a corpulent man, of a sanguine tempera¬ 
ment, and his anger had killed him \—French Paper. 


THE RIDDLER. 


RIDDLE. 

Many a ship from wreck we save—many a cat from starvation ; 
We are the illustrious of the age, and the glory of the nation. 


ENIGMA. 


Nature, in a freak one day, 

Brought me into life they say ; 

Sooth, a very funny creature 
I was made in form and feature; 

Poor, decrepit, shapeless thing. 

Void of leg, of arm, and wing; 

Not a bone belongs to me— 

Some folks say I cannot see; 
though ’tis scarcely worth the telling, 

I possess a nice snug dwelling,— 
Perhaps you’ll think I chose my station 
In a curious situation, 


When I say my house doth stand 
On a little bank of sand, 

Close upon the oceau shore, 

Near the awful breakers’ roar ; 

Still with my companions nigh 
Happily my time doth fly, 

Till severed from my resting placo 
By the cruel human race ; 

Then, alas ! my end is near — 

Oh, the thought doth raise a tear— 
Dreadful is the death I die,— 

Gentle reader, what am I ? X. Y. Z. 


REBUS. 

Now friends, if you’re idle, and want occupation. 

Just find what has made for our soldiers a station ; 

Then, please to dissect it, and then numerate 
The number of words it is likely to make. 

But, first, I must tell you, it counts letters ten. 

While to China a part is belonging ; and then 
It makes what’s the sweetest of blessings in life. 

And what is a weapon of war’s deadly strife; 

Also to your sight, my Mends, will be reveal’d. 

What the soldier oft rests under too in the field; 

A vessel; a weight; and a very small boat; 

While there’s something from poetry’s pages to quote. 

There’s a heavenly body; what is round iD also ; 

And tho smallest of all things; a cry of woe; 

What most wish to gain in the annals of fame, 

Which to be, if transposed, who might not feel shame t 
A flock is here seen; and a decimal view ; 

Of daily consumption an article too; 

I am tidy; a trap ; while I may expiate ; 

And a comfort which many men seek rather late ; 

Both able and unable; the hypocrito’s talk ; 

A letter; a foot-wiper after a walk ; 

If you drop now one letter the rest may be found 
In the last line, which they may this rebus expound. 

By ladies I then shall be solv’d well I wot, 

But, believe me, when clipp’d, it is then men can not. Jessy* 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A farmer, parting with his stock, sells to one person nine horses and seven cows for 
£300; to another, at the same prices, six horses and thirteen cows for tho same sum. 
What was the price of each ? 

2. What amount could a soldier realise in twenty-one years, by depositing his beer 

money (one penny per day, or 7s. 7id. per quarter) in the Regimental Savings Bank, 
at 3^ per cent, per annum, compound interest, convertible quarterly ? G. K. 

3. Two perpendicular rocks, 390 and 420 feet high, and 170 yards asunder, arc 

connected by a slack-rope suspension bridge. A man, walking across, gets giddy, and 
falls into the sea at a distance of 50 yards from the highest rock; lie takes 4*33 seconds 
to fall. Required tho length of the bridge. (Supposing gravity to be uniform at all 
points on the earth). Rienzi. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

When was B the first letter in the alphabet ?—In the days of No A 
(Noah). 

No maiden ever unlocked her heart to a lover but a kiss was the first 
prisoner to fly out. 

“William, if you go out in the street I’ll whip you.”—“ But, mother, if I 
let you whip me now, may I go out afterwards ? ” 

The great difference between a carriage wheel and a carriage horse is, that 
the one goes better when it is tired, and the other doesn’t. 

“ I don’t believe it’s any use, this vaccination,” said a Yankee. “ I had a 
child vaccinated, and he fell out of winder a week arter, and got killed.” 

“ Husband,” said an exasperated wife, “ I can’t express my detestation of 
your conduct.”—“ Well, dear, I’m very glad you can’t,” was the cool reply. 

“What gender is hat?” asked a dame the other day. “Masculine,” 
replied the scholar. “Indeed! Then what’s the feminine?”—“Why, 
bonnet, to be sure.” 

A prudent man advised his drunken servant to put by his money for a 
rainy day. In a few weeks the master inquired how much of his wages he 
had saved. “ Faith, none at all,” said he, “ it rained yesterday, and it all 
went.” 

“That’s a stupid brute of yours, John,” said a Scotch minister to his 
parishioner who drove his merchandise from door to door in a small cart drawn 
by a donkey, “ I never see you but the creature is braying.”—“ Ah, sir,” 
said the dealer, “ ye ken the heart’s warm when frens meet.” 

“ Don’t you think I look very young ? ” said a giddy lady to a gentleman, 
who happened to be a great wag. “Yes,” he replied; “you look as if you 
had just come from a boarding-school; but it is to be hoped that in a year or 
two you will be able to read, write, sit, stand, walk, and talk.” 

“What makes you get up so late, sir ?” said a father to his son, who made 
his appearance at the breakfast-table about ten o’clock.—“Late! why, 
father, I was up with the lark.”—“ Well, then, sir, for the future don’t 
remain up so long with the lark, but come down a little earlier to breakfast.” 

The following is a laughable blunder, made by a shorthand writer in taking 
the evidence given before a parliamentary committee:—A highly respectable 
witness was asked, “ Is your father a partner in the Low Moor Works ? ” and 
he gave an answer in the affirmative. He must, however, have been slightly 
annoyed in reading the report of the evidence to find the question and answer 
permanently recorded in the following form :—“ Is your father a pauper in 
the Low Moor Workhouse ? ”—“Yes.” 

Nothing so much vexes a surgeon as to be sent for in great haste, and to 
find after his arrival that nothing, or next to nothing, is the matter with 
his patient. We read of an “urgent case” of this kind recorded of an 
eminent surgeon. He had been sent for by a gentleman who had just received 
a slight wound, and gave his servant orders to go home with all haste 
imaginable, and fetch a certain plaster. The patient, turning a little pale, 
said: “Heavens, sir, I hope there is no danger!”—“Indeed, there is,” 
answered the surgeon; “for if the fellow doesn’t run like a race-horse the 
wound will be healed before he can possibly get back! ” 

On one occasion Charles II. asked Bishop Stillingfleet, “ How it was that 
he always read his sermons before him, when he was informed that he always 
preached without book elsewhere?” Stillingfleet answered something 
about the awe of so noble a congregation, the presence of so great and wise 
a prince, with which the King himself was very well contented. “But 
pray,” continued Stillingfleet, “ will your Majesty give me leave to ask you a 
question ? Why do you read your speeches when you can have none of the 
same reasons?”—“ Why, truly, Doctor,” replied the King, “your question is 
a very pertinent one, and so will be my answer. I have asked the two Houses 
so often and for so much money, that I am ashamed to look them in the 
face.” 

“ What is the meaning,” inquired a lady, pointing to a little shoe-black, 
who belonged to the Saint 'Vincent Paul brigade, “of those three letters, 
S. V. P., marked, you see, on his shoulder?”—“Why, my dear,” answered 
her wag of a husband, “ they mean either one of two things; or it may be 
both. You can either look upon them as an indication of the boy’s price, or 
as a polite entreaty on his part. They are open to two readings, and you can 
take whichever you like, my little dear. Now, don’t get impatient, or else I 
won’t tell you. Well then, you must know, my pet, that S. V. P. mean either 
4 Sil-Ver Penny,’—that’s his price; or else, ‘ s'il votes plait ,’—and that’s the 
boy’s politeness.” It was a great shame ! They had been married only six 
weeks, and the brute was already beginning to deceive his wife '.—Punch. 

Washington Irving used to relate the following story .—An old gentleman 
of the old school, a somewhat pompous patriot,' belonging, if we remember 
rightly, to the order of “ Cincinnati,” or the Washington Benevolent Society,” 
and decorated with a white satin ribbon badge, on which was imprinted an 
engraved likeness of the Pater Patriae, was to be called upon at the end of the 
regular toasts to step out upon the balcony of the hotel, where “ Fourth of 
July” was being celebrated, and address the clamouring crowd. Full of 
good spirits, good wine, and a good dinner, he did so step out. But at first 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth ; presently, however, it was loosened, 
and he spake thus: “ Fellow-citizens of Pasacak, Nyack, and Kakiack! 

Seventeen hundred and seventy-six years ago, General-”—“ Hold on! ” 

said one of his fellow citizens. “ You don’t mean seventeen hundred and 

§eventy-six years ago ; you mean-”—“Silence!” exclaimed the irate, 

muddle-headed orator. “ I know what I mean ! Fellow-citizens, as I was 
saying, when this fellow interrupted me, seventeen hundred and seventy-six 
years ago, General Washington, whom I wear in my button-hole, died.” 


Question for a Debating Society.— Which is the most delightful, “ To 
kiss a fair woman on a dark night, or a dark woman on a fair night ? ” 

A Slight Slip. —“ I don’t know him,” said a Glasgow magnate in speak¬ 
ing of a less prosperous citizen. “ I believe he is a good enough fellow in his 
way, but he is not of the hong-hong This opulent gentleman probably 
intended to use the words haut ton. 

Feminine Forethought.—I n reply to her father’s question, why she did 
not wear rings upon her fingers, a young lady, said, “ Because, papa, 
they hurt me when anybody squeezes my hand.”—“ What business have you 
to have your hand squeezed ? ”—“ Certainly none ; but still you know, papa, 
one would like to keep one’s hand in squeezing order.” 

A Baker’s Dozen of Uses for a Word.—I got your letter within ten 
minutes after I got shaved. I got to Canterbury, where I got such a cold, as 
I shall not get rid of. I got the secret of getting a memorial, but I could 
not get an answer, yet I got intelligence from the messenger that I should 
get one next morning. I got back to supper, and got to bed, and then got to 
sleep. I have got nothing further to say. 

Wishing too Much.—O ne of the most eccentric clergymen of the latter 
part of last century was the Rev. Peter Glas, the minister of Crail. His 
pulpit language was broad Scotch, and his expressions, even in devotion, were 
particularly simple. Many of his parishioners being fishermen, he usually 
prayed specially for their welfare. One day, using the expression, “ May the 
boats be filled wi’ herring up to the very tow-holes ” (spaces for the oars), a 
fisherman lustily called out, “Na, no that far, sir, or we wad a’ be sunk.” 

One Old Woman as Good as Another, —At West’s re-election to the 
chair of the Royal Academy, in 1803, after a secession of twelve months, the 
votes for his return to the office of President were unanimous, except one, 
which was in favour of Mrs. Lloyd (Miss Moser), then an academician. 
Fuseli, at no time of his life an admirer of West, Avas taxed by some of the 
members with having given this vote, and answered, “ Well, suppose I did; 
she is eligible to the office; and is not one old woman as good as another ? ”— 
Timbs's Anecdote Biography. 

A Good Reason for Laughter.— M. de Balzac was lying awake in bed, 
when he saw a man enter his room cautiously, and attempt to pick the lock of 
his Avriting-desk. The rogue Avas not a little disconcerted at hearing a loud 
laugh from the occupant of the apartment, Avhom he supposed asleep. “ Why 
do you laugh ? ” asked the thief.—“ I am laughing, my good fellow,” said 
M. de Balzac, “ to think Avhat pains you are taking, and what risk you run, in 
hope of finding money by night in a desk where the laAvful owner can never 
find any by day.” The thief “ evacuated Flanders ” at once. 

Superiority of the Superior Sex. —We learn from the Athenaeum 
that “ Miss Susan Durant has received a commission to execute one of the 
poetical marbles for the Mansion House, being, so far as we recollect, the first 
.English lady Avho has ever obtained a compliment of this particular kind.” 
Who deserve compliments, pray, but clever English ladies ? Women ought 
to make good sculptors, especially in taking busts of the so-called and self- 
created Lords of the Creation. We say this advisedly, knowing Avhat first- 
rate hands women invariably are in cutting out the gentlemen.— Punch . 

A Choice of a Jury. — A certain sea-captain, who had considerable 
interest with his brother officers, and the cook aboard his vessel, Avere once to 
be tried for an offence against the laws of the navy, of such a nature as put 
their lives in some jeopardy. The cook displayed every mark of fear and 
apprehension for his safety. The captain, on the contrary, seemed in very 
good spirits, and said, “ Cheer up, man ; why should you be cast down ? I 
fear nothing, and why should you?”—“Why, faith, your honour,” replied 
the fellow, “ I should be as courageous as you are if avc Avere to be tried by a 
jury of cooks.” 

| Erskine’s Wit.—“ A late Earl of Kelly was relating in company that he 
had listened to a sermon in Italy, in Avhich the preacher described the alleged 
miracle of St. Anthony preaching to the fishes, which, in order to listen to 
him, held their heads out of the water. ‘1 can believe the miracle,’ said 
Erskine, ‘ if your lordship Avas at church.’—‘1 was certainly there,’ said the 
peer. ‘Then,’ rejoined Henry, ‘ there was at least one fish out of Avater.* 
On a change of Ministry Erskine was appointed to succeed Harry Dundas 
(subsequently Lord Melville) as Lord Advocate. ; On the morning of his 
appointment he met Mr. Dundas in the Parliament House, Avho had resumed 
the ordinary gown worn by all practitioners at the Scottish bar, excepting 
the Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General. After a little conversation, 
Erskine remarked that he must be off to order his silk gown. ‘’Tis not 
Avorth your Avhile,” said Dundas, ‘for the short time you’ll want it; 
you had better borrow mine.’ — ‘ I have no doubt your gown,’ replied 
Erskine, ‘ is made to fit any party; but, however short may be my 
time in office, it shall not be said of Henry Erskine that he-put on the 

abandoned habits of his predecessors.’ Mr. A-B-r, a judge of the 

Commissary Court, talked in an inflated and pompous manner. Having failed 
to attend an appointment Avith Erskine, he subsequently explained that he 

had been called out of town OAving to his brother, the proprietor of B-, 

having, in attempting to leap a fence, fallen from a stile and sprained his foot. 
‘ It Avas fortunate for your brother,’ said the wit, ‘ that it Avas not from your 
style he fell, or he had certainly broken his neck.* Shortly after the death of 
Mr. John Wright, a talented but unsuccessful advocate, the late Sheriff 
Anstruther remarked to Erskine in the street, ‘ Poor Wright is dead. He Las 
died very poor. It is said he has left no effects.’—‘ That is not Avonderful,’ 
replied the humourist; ‘as he had no causes he could have no effects.’”— 
Rogers's Illustrations of Scottish Character. 
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